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PHILIP ALEXANDER BRUCE: 
A DIVIDED MIND OF THE SOUTH 


by Dannetr B. Rurman* 


A conriwent, fair-countenanced boy in the fifth grade at Norwood School 
in Nelson County, Virginia, took up his pen to write a theme. Romantic 
notions and vivid imagery swirled in his head, for he was a scion of one of 
Virginia’s important older families, lived in a massive, battlemented man- 
sion built by his father as the focal point of a 5,000 acre ante-bellum tobacco 
plantation, and had imbibed from the stories of his parents the vision of a 
grandiose age. The teacher's assigned topic was “The Discovery of America” 
and Philip Alexander Bruce began writing: “In the year 1492, on the broad 
bosom of an unknown sea, floated... .”" 

The rhetorical phrases begun by the schoolboy were to flow ribbon-like 
through a lifetime of seventy-seven years. Only death, in 1933, was to stop 
the stream. Articles, poems, reviews, and a score of single- and multi-volume 
books — an aggregate of perhaps two million words — were to be produced 
as the Norwood scholar went on to the University of Virginia, Harvard Law 
School, law practice, business, newspaper editorship, and, finally, quiet 
scholarliness. Much of what he wrote has faded in importance with time, 
and if a monument were to be raised to him today it would, without doubt, 
mention as lasting contributions only his trilogy on the social, economic, 
and institutional history of seventeenth-century Virginia? For Bruce was 
the “pioneer in the use of court records as a source of information,” as the 
contemporary student Wendell H. Stephenson has pointed out, and in his 


*Dr. Rutman is an instructor in history at the University of Minnesota. 

“Schoolboy Compositions,” Bruce Papers, Alderman Library, University of Virginia. 

2Philip Alexander Bruce [hereinafter cited as PAB), Economic History of Virginia in the Seven- 
teenth Century (New York and London, 1895); idem, Social Life of Virginia in the Seventeenth 
Century (Richmond, 1907); idem, Institutional History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century . . . 
(New York and London, 1910). 
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most renowned work he has left what “still remains a standard reference 
after the lapse of a generation.”” 

But to remember Bruce solely in relation to the seventeenth century is 
to forget him in the context of his times, to forget him as a perfect example 
of what C. Van Woodward has called “the divided mind” of the South.‘ 
With roots deep in both the Old and New South, Bruce, through his writ- 
ings, gave allegiance to both. In his mind the plantation vied with the 
factory for the place of ultimate importance in Southern history; the quiet 
of the ante-bellum Southern countryside competed with the roar of teeming 
towns and cities born in Reconstruction; the gentry-dominated politics of 
the Old contended with the vibrancy of mass democracy engendered in the 
New. Always too, there was a question: Would the New South equal the 
Old in its contributions to the nation? 

Bruce was born at “Staunton Hill,” Charlotte County, Virginia, in the 
house built by his father Charles Bruce for his mother Sarah Alexander 
Seddon, a sister of James A. Seddon, Confederate Secretary of War.’ His 
earliest recollections, he was to write later, went back “to a plantation, to a 
plantation home, and to slaves,”* and he was throughout his life eminently 
proud of that heritage (although being born in 1856, his ante-bellum years 
were but five). The Civil War came and left its imprint on the boy. His 
father raised a company of field artillery and rode away; recruits drilled in 
the fields nearby; the great house became a refuge for Confederate officers 
recuperating from wounds and passing the time telling tales to the wide-eyed 
children of the plantation. Casting his thoughts backward in 1915, Bruce 
wrote: “A boy of nine, playing with his companions under the April trees, 


Wendell H. Stephenson, “A Half Century of Southern Historical Scholarship,” Journal of 
Southern History, (1945), 32- 

4C. Van Woodward, Origins of the New South, 1877-1913, vol. IX of A History of the South, 
Wendell H. Stephenson and E. Merton Coulter, eds. (Baton Rouge, 1951), p. 142 et passim. 

5The best sketch of Bruce’s life is that by Thomas Perkins Abernethy in Dictionary of American 
Biography, Supplement One, Harris E. Starr, ed. (New York, 1944), pp. 128-129. Another good 
sketch can be found in PAB and Lyon Gardiner Tyler, eds., History of Virginia (Chicago and 
New York, 1924), V, 51-52. See also Charlottesville Daily Progress, August 17, 1933 (an exten- 
sive obituary); Lyon Gardiner Tyler, ed., Encyclopedia of Virginia Biography (New York, 1915), 
III, 367-368; idem, ed., Men of Mark in Virginia, Ideals of American Life (Washington, 1906- 
1907), V, 52; J. C. Metcalf, Library of Southern Literature, Supplement One (Atlanta, 1923), 
91-95; Who Was Who in America (Chicago, 1950), I, 155; Who's Who in the South (Washing- 
ton, 1927), pp. 115-116. Frequent mistakes of fact require that most of these be used with care. 
On genealogy, see “Bruce Family,” Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, XXXIII (1925), 
327-330; Charles Morelle Bruce, “Record of the Bruce Family,” a scrapbook in the library of the 
Virginia Historical Society; Alexander Brown, The Cabells and Their Kin (Boston and New York, 
1895), pp- 335-337- On “Staunton Hill,” see R. A. Lancaster, Historic Virginia Homes and 
Churches (Philadelphia and London, 1915), pp. 427-431. 

6Written in 1911. Scrapbook Number One, Bruce Papers. 
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stopped in the midst of the game to listen to the distant booming of cannon. 
It was the last guns fired, twenty-five miles away, at Appomattox.”’ 

Staunton Hill survived the war. Charles Bruce returned to his acres and 
forty years later bequeathed them to his children, Philip Alexander receiving 
1,402¥ acres of hill and lowland.’ For a time, at least, the plantation aura 
continued and what has been said of the period and of another Southern 
boy raised in it —- Woodrow Wilson — can be said of Bruce: “All was not 
of confusion and disorder. Life made its accustomed rounds in the South, 
even during Reconstruction, and [his] boyhood was notable, if for nothing 
else, because of his normal development.” His mother, she whom Bruce 
was to describe as “a perfect representative of the noble pattern of the 
Southern matron of the Old Regime,”"’ introduced the boy to the McGuffey 
Readers, then sent him off to an old-field school three miles from the great 
house. Tutoring at home and attendance at Norwood completed his basic 
education, and Bruce moved on to the University of Virginia in 1873. There 
he boarded at Ross’s, joined Delta Kappa Epsilon fraternity, grew a black 
mustache, and, in June of 1874, was declared to be a “graduate” of the 
School of History, Literature, and Rhetoric. In 1874 he returned to “Mr. 
Jefferson's University,” but left precipitously before the examinations in 
1875. Law was to be his profession, and in June of 1878, after two years’ 
attendance at Harvard, he received a bachelor of laws. The year 1878- 
1879 was spent back at the University of Virginia where he studied more 
law under John B. Minor and took part in Jefferson Society debating. Then 
on to Baltimore, Maryland, there to begin a career at the bar." 


7PAB, “Plantation Memories of the Civil War,” South Atlantic Quarterly, XIV (1915), 28 


et passim 

*Philippa A. B. Shepperson, “Stony Point Plantation,” memorandum dated 1954, Bruce 
Pa 
Arthur S. Link, Wilson: The Road to the White House (Princeton, 1947) 
WDedication of PAB, “Thomas Jefferson as Secretary of State,” typescript dated 1925, Bruce 


Pa 

PAB, “Recollections of My Plantation Teachers,” South Atlantic Quarterly, XVI C1917), 
1-13; A. M. Seddon to PAB, September 29, 1872; H. E. Stuart to PAB, May 20, 1875; j. Cc 
McCutchen to PAB, May 11, 1878, all in Bruce Papers; mss. records of the University of Vv irginia: 
“U Va Matriculation— 1868-1804, No. 3” and “Minutes of the Faculty, U Va, 1874”; Catalogue 
of the University of Virginia, soth through 6oth sessions, 1874-1884; Lewis D. rE Direc- 
tory of the Living Alumni of the University of Virginia (Charlottesville, 1921), p. 25. Bruce's 
broken career at the University of Virginia has lent itself to much confusion, e.g.: the sketches cited 
above (n. 5) list his U. Va. graduation date as, variously, 1873, 1876, and 1878, while the 
University annual, Corks and Curls, XLVII (1934), 6, adds 1875. The evidence, including the 
existent diplomas in Bruce Papers, bears out the text. Technically Bruce never received a 
from the University of Virginia, but was only declared a “graduate” of the freshman “School of 
History, Literature and Rhetoric.” Some of his classmates at the University: Lyon Gardiner Tyler, 
William Cabell Bruce (his brother and a future U. S. Senator from Maryland), Armistead C. 
Gordon, John Bassett Moore, and Thomas Nelson Page (who subsequently married Bruce's sister, 
Anne Seddon Bruce). 
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Change, inexorable and sweeping, had been taking place during Bruce's 
formative years. “Hardly had [the] brave but sad remnant of General Lee's 
heroic army passed,” he wrote later of Staunton Hill, “hardly had the usual 
silence and peace fallen again on the country-side, when the Master called 
all the negroes of the plantation about him, and told them in a few simple 
words that they were no longer slaves but freedmen to go wherever they 
chose.”* And, as Bruce was to maintain throughout his life, the plantation 
system as it had developed by the early nineteenth century — the very sub- 
structure of ante-bellum Southern life —“rested in fact squarely upon the 
mudsill of slavery.”"* The removal of this prop “was fatal to the former 
social life of Virginia,” he wrote.'* Gone by 1880 was what Bruce called 
the “proud, sensitive, kindly, and leisurely past” so marked by individualism, 
rural isolation, and a country gentry from which stemmed “all that is great 
in the annals of the colony and the state.” Gone, too, were those “social 
and intellectual qualities, — that marriage of the heart and the mind, — that 
union of spirit and brain, — which made the Virginians . . . the most charm- 
ing people in the world.”” 

To the sensitive young Bruce, the change was everywhere evident. The 
postwar South was the very antithesis of the prewar South of his childhood 
memories. Plantations, he saw, were being subdivided into small farms and 
tenancies (Staunton Hill, operated on a tenant basis by his father, was an 
example); industry was giving rise to cities where individualism was an 
impossibility and uniformity a necessity; the gentry and all it represented 
was becoming subordinate to the influence of the mass. Journeying back to 
Virginia in 1881 to deliver the commencement address at Onancock Acad- 
emy, Bruce must have pondered deeply. “For many decades in the future,” 
he told his schoolchild audience, “the energies of Virginia will be absorbed 
almost exclusively in enterprises of trade and commerce. In the meanwhile, 
the State will add as little to the intellectual wealth of the world as the 
great Commonwealths of the North, with one exception { Massachusetts? ] 
have added.”"® The wave of intellectual pessimism, which was rising in the 


South and which would mark its peak in the writings of Charles H. Otken, 


12PAB, “Plantation Memories ...,” South Atlantic Quarterly, XIV, 46. 

ISPAB, “Some Aspects of Southern Development,” typescript c. 1920, Bruce Papers. 

4PAB, “The Social History of Virginia,” commencement address to the students of Onancock 
Academy, 1881. A copy of this address in pamphlet form (n.p., 1881) can be found in Bruce 
Papers and at the Virginia Historical Society, The quoted passage is on P 

ISPAB, review of Armistead C. Gordon, William Fitzhugh Gordon, “A Virginian of the Old 


School ..., in Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, XVIII (1910), 235. 
16PAB, “The Social History of Virginia,” p. 18. 
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William P. Trent, and John Spencer Bassett, was reaching up to engulf 
P. A. Bruce.” 

Pessimism, however, was the product of comparison, and only half of 
Bruce's mind compared the Old South (as he dimly recalled it) and the 
bustling New South which surrounded him. The other half was observing 
the phenomena of change and prophesying future greatness for the section 
as a result of it. Bruce was not a detached observer, however. His family 
was early represented in the New South, his uncle, Thomas Seddon, being 
president of the Sloss Iron and Stee] Company of Birmingham, and Bruce 
himself returning to Virginia in 1887 to join in business with his brother 
Thomas Seddon Bruce, president of Richmond's Vulcan Iron Works." 
Even in 1881, to the Onancock students, Bruce tempered his pessimism 
with a vision of a future when “a remarkable intellectual movement” 
would rouse the passive Southern mind.” In the 1890's and early 1900's, 
when Bruce had turned to history as a profession, his work was to breathe 
the optimism of the new era. In the 1895 Economic History, he depicted 
the foundation of Virginia’s plantation society in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, alluded to its period of greatness in the ante-bellum nineteenth and 
its destruction in the aftermath of Civil War. But, said Bruce, the state he 
loved so dearly could recover itself within the framework of a new economic 
system, by implication one embracing the modes and methods of the North. 
There was still a note of pessimism, however, for Bruce saw the possibility 
that in constructing a new economic order Virginians would lose the virtues 
which had created greatness in the past. By 1905 and his Rise of the New 
South, even this pessimism was gone. Bruce saw the period immediately 

t as “one of the noblest chapters in the annals of our country”; it fore- 
shadowed “for the Southern States, under the happy and prosperous con- 
ditions now prevailing, a career that will be unsurpassed, perhaps unequalled, 


in the record of any other part of the Union.”™ 


17Paul H. Buck, “The Genesis of the Nation's Problem in the South,” Journal of Southern 
History, VI (1940), 460. See e.g., William P. Trent, “Notes on the Outlook for Historical Studies 
in the South,” Papers of the American Historical Society, IV (1890), 383-391, particularly 383-384, 
390; idem, “Notes on Recent Work,” Collections of the Virginia Historical Society, New Series, 
XI (1892), 59. For a brief survey of Southern scholarship at the time see Wendell H. Stephenson, 
“William P. Trent as a Historian of the South,” Journal of Southern History, XV (1949), 155 
et passim. 

®’Mr. Bruce, The Author,” unidentified clipping (but c. 1889) in Scrapbook Number Three, 
Bruce Papers. See also Thomas Seddon to Charles Bruce, May 4, 1889, Bruce Papers and the 
various letters relative to the family’s business ventures in Bruce Miscellaneous Letters, Virginia 
Historical Society. 

I9PAB, “The Social History of Virginia,” p. 18. 

20PAB, Economic History, Ul, 578; idem, The Rise of the New South, vol. XVII of The History 

North America, Guy Carleton Lee, ed. (Philadelphia, 1905), p. 472. See also Buck, “The 

esis of the Nation's Problem ...,” p. 459. 
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Here, then, are the keys to Bruce’s writings: On the one hand, a sadness 
for the Old South that had gone; on the other, enthusiasm, buoyant opti- 
mism, for the New South that he saw aborning all around and concern for 
the problems it faced. In the latter light, that of the New South, we must 
view his early writings, The Plantation Negro as a Freeman (1889)," The 
Economic History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century (1895), The 
Rise of the New South (1905), his newspaper work, and most of his early 
articles. Though the chronological line between periods is indistinct, the 
point of view varied. His later writings, particularly his all but forgotten 
Brave Deeds of Confederate Soldiers (1916), reflect Bruce’s allegiance to 
the myths and symbols of the crinoline South and the Lost Cause. In Brave 
Deeds he rejoiced in the “love of home... that nerved the arm of many a 
Southern soldier”; the population, untainted by immigrants, holding fast 
to “the traditions, customs, and habits of the historic past”; the “planter's 
mansion,” the “yeoman’s humbler house shining on a bare hillside,” the 
“cabins of the slaves nestling in the shadow of barns and stables.” He 
revelled in the “universal love of adventure,” the “hunger for an active and 
stirring life” that gave Sir Walter Scott such extraordinary popularity in 
the section, that created the “tournament” and the chivalrous “jousts” to 
temper the militant minds and bodies of Southern youths, that gave the cold 
civility and punctiliousness to the Code Duello and made of the War 
between the States — at least from the Southern side — one vast field of 
honor. All too clearly, Bruce’s love of section and its past led him, in Brave 
Deeds, to accept and perpetuate a glorious vision, one in which facts were 
insignificant before the conglomerate of distortions, eulogisms, omissions, 
and outright fables which was the myth of the Old South.” 

Bruce did not start his writing career as a historian. He was, first, a 
journalist whose model might well have been Henry W. Grady of the 
Atlanta Constitution; his subject matter (certainly drawn in part from his 
own experiences with the former slaves of Staunton Hill) was eminently 
contemporary — the Negro freedmen. With his career in Baltimore stag- 
nating and himself disillusioned with the law, Bruce in 1884 took up his 
pen to write an extensive series on Virginia’s Negroes for the New York 
Evening Post. Writing as a recent traveler in the South, without mention- 


21PAB, The Plantation Negro as a Freeman: Observations on his character, condition, and pros- 
pects in Virginia (New York and London, 1889). 

2PAB, Brave Deeds of Confederate Soldiers (Philadelphia, 1916), Chap. I et passim. At the 
time, though, the book was accepted merely as history in “popular form” written by a historian 
“without rancour.” See e.g. Milledge L. Bonham’s review in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
IV (1917-1918), 387. 
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ing his Southern birth,” he described the freedmen as “thickskinned and 
easy tempered ... inclined to take everything in good part”; their lives 
were happy, gay, carefree, though marked by poverty. But, Bruce added, 
“in social, economic and sanitary ways alike, the condition of the Negroes 
... in Virginia... is, in my judgment, much superior to the conditions of 
the lowest class of those who in our principal cities [New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia] work in the unwholesome atmosphere of factories.” The 
Negro’s great defect, he concluded, was a complete lack of morality and 
sense of responsibility, and it was this that barred him from being fully 
accepted as a citizen of the South. Only as a property holder capable of 
repressing “certain unfortunate traits in his character” could the Negro 
enter into unobstructed citizenship, and he could be so raised only through 
missionary and educative activity undertaken by whites. Until then, his 
economic sphere must of necessity be the lowest.” 

Bruce’s first book, The Plantation Negro as a i reeman, was an expansion 
of the Evening Post series. It was, though, more pessimistic as to the capa- 
bility of the Negro to rise, more apprehensive as to the possibility of the 
Negro’s dominating the South by sheer weight of numbers, more insistent 
on stringent, perhaps permanent, white control.” Completed in 1885, he 
sent it to several Northern publishers who refused it “on account of the 
views advanced.” The North was not yet ready to consider this Southerner’s 
view that the Negro was a “white man’s burden.” Two years later, tiring 
even more of the law and its lack of “pecuniary returns,” Bruce moved to 
Richmond and his brother's Vulcan Iron Works. Working nights, he re- 
vised the book and sent it north again, to G. P. Putnam’s Sons, who imme- 
diately accepted it for publication as number fifty-seven of their “Questions 
of the Day Series.’™ 

Appearing jn 1889, Plantation Negro evoked a national wave of comment 
and almost unanimous applause. Southern editors were ecstatic: Here was 
another defender of the Southern view. Northern editors were inclined to 


23This was omitted from Plantation Negro, also (though the preface was signed at Richmond), 
but Bruce’s Southern upbringing soon became public knowledge. 

24Evening Post clippings can be found in Scrapbook Number One, Bruce Papers. 

2The doubling faa population in some areas, as indicated by the census figures of 1870 
and 1880, gave impetus to a widespread fear of actual numerical domination, a fear which Bruce 
reflected in Plantation Negro. See Guion Griffis Johnson, “Southern Paternalism Toward Negroes 
After Emancipation,” Journal of Southern History, XXIII (1957), 499-500. 

26"Mr. Bruce, The Author.” Of his desertion of the law, Bruce wrote at this time: “I grow 
more and more interested in the iron business and feel that I should be perfectly contented to 
follow it for the rest of my life. My only regret is that I did not drop law years ago — and go at 
something in which there were steady and fixed pecuniary returns. But we will let the dead past 
bury its dead.” (PAB to his mother, April 13, 1887, Bruce Miscellaneous Letters, Vol. II.) Bruce 
held the position of secretary and treasurer in the company. 
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more objectivity, but praise was high. “As impersonal as a scientist's analysis 
of the traits of some Andiluvian animal. . . . The judgment of an intelligent 
Southerner, who is apparently free of prejudice....As such it deserves 
attention,” commented the Boston Daily Advertiser, the reviewer going on 
to excoriate the Negro in terms ever harsher than those used by Bruce and 
concluding: “Freedom, instead of bettering him, has perverted him. He 
has been offered freedom and accepted license.” In the Philadelphia Eve- 
ning Bulletin the reviewer commented: “The writer plainly feels that our 
tremendous struggle to free the Negro was a failure,” and only thinly veiled 
his approbation. “Mr. Bruce’s volume will dispel any too ideal view of the 
black race which the reader may hold,” wrote the reviewer for Popular 
Science Monthly. The staid Princetonian labeled Plantation Negro “one of 
those books which every American citizen should read . . . unprejudiced and 
impartial.” In far off London, the Times commented: “There is no denying 
the seemingly impassable gulf which everywhere separates the whites from 
the Negroes, and we are quite ready to accept Mr. Bruce's assertion that 
the breach has been widened since emancipation.” The Hartford Times 
called the book a highly unpleasant but true picture of “the shiftless, tumble- 
down, animal, good-for-nothing life of most of these people in the rural 
parts of the South.” The Critic wrote of Bruce as “kindly, but just.”” Per- 
sonal letters of congratulation — from Jefferson Davis, Grover Cleveland, 
George William Curtis and others — poured in on Bruce. He had con- 
tributed to the presentation of “the great problem forcing upon the nation, 
the magnitude of which is not yet appreciated by the Northern people,” 
wrote Alfred M. Williams of the Providence Journal. 

The problem which Bruce presented was, however, very quickly grasped 
in the North and but a few years were to pass before Northern writers were 
viewing the Negro in the same light as Bruce and his Southern contempo- 
raries: “The white men of the South need now have no further fear that 
the Republican party, or Republican administration, will ever again give 
themselves over to the vain imagination of the political equality of man, 
Northerner John W. Burgess was to write in 1907.” Uncle Charles Seddon 
of Sloss Ironworks perhaps overstated the case when he said Bruce would 


27Several hundred reviews, including those cited, can be found in Scrapbook Number Three, 
4 Papers. The great bulk are favorable, particularly those appearing in Southern journals and 
me, though, are disapproving, the New York Sun, Be example, alleging that Bruce 
oy at ultimate race warfare; the Boston Times disparaging the lack of any concrete program 
to = the Negro problem. 
William Curtis to PAB, March 10, 1889; Alfred M. Williams to PAB, March 22, 
1889, 9, balk § in Bruce Papers. Letters from Davis and Cleveland are in the possession of Philippa 
A. B. Sh trson, of Charlottesville, Va., Bruce’s daughter. 
29John W. Burgess, Reconstruction and the Constitution: 1866-1876 (New York, 1907), p. 298. 
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“do more good by this book than has been done by the work of any South- 


erner since the war,” but Bruce must certainly be credited in some measure 
at least with engendering the national consensus toward the Negro which 
had developed.” 

Though Plantation Negro was not the success in regard to sales which 
its wide reception in the nation’s press seemed to portend,” the book did 
open doors for Bruce and in 1890 he moved onto the editorial staff of the 
Richmond Times. His work there ran the gamut from commentary on 
“Preachers and Bishops in Petticoats’”— against women in the pulpit — to 
“The Business of Kingship”— in which he clearly foresaw the limited role 
of monarchy in the coming century, but miscalculated when he doomed 
the “Guelphs” of England to oblivion because “they have no real capacity 
for the business of kingship which the age requires.” His editorials on the 
“Negro problem” stand out, however. The Australian ballot, he thought, 
was necessary in the North where workmen had to protect their rights, but 
it was wrong for the South because of the “horde of venal and ignorant 
black voters in our midst,” voters who prevented a clear division in the 
politics of the dominant whites. “Everything that tends to contract Negro 
suffrage”— and denial of the secret ballot did just this —“is an advantage 
and not a drawback,” Bruce wrote. One solution to the Negro problem as 


Bruce conceived it was the encouragement of Negro migration northward 
or even to Mexico. This would, unfortunately, have a detrimental effect in 
removing the Negro from the labor supply, he said, but the advantage 


inherent in ridding the South of the perplexing problem of both caring for 


and curtailing the backward freedmen would far outweigh any disadvantage.” 


All the while, Bruce was drifting further and further away from the 
active life he had been pursuing thus far and into academic pursuits. The 
drift was slow. In 1890 he turned his mind to the ante-bellum South, not 
to glorify the Lost Cause, but to find a basis for the New South in the 
history of Virginia between the Revolution and the Civil War. Thorough- 
ness proved the active man’s undoing, for Bruce quickly came to the con- 
clusion that ante-bellum Virginia was dependent on foundations laid down 
in the colonial period and that ultimately the basis of the society he had 
known in his youth lay in the seventeenth century. Moreover, he found 
the subject matter too big and decided to limit himself to the economic 


"Thomas Seddon to Charles Bruce, May 4, 1889, Bruce Papers. See also Paul H. Buck, The 
Road to Reunion, 1865-1900 (Boston, 1947), pp. 293 et passim, 

3iG. P. Putnam's Sons to PAB, April 8, 1889, Bruce Papers. 

S2Scrapbook Number Two (“Selected Editorials and Articles”), Bruce Papers. Bruce had sug- 
gested migration as one possible solution in Plantation Negro but did not fully develop the idea 


until the 1920's. 
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history of those earliest days. Later he would deal with the social, religious, 
intellectual, military, judicial, and political life.* The resultant two-volume 
Economic History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century was a mixture 
of seventeenth-century history and late-nineteenth-century New South opti- 
mism. Published in 1895 and 1896 (with Bruce supplying the Macmillan 
Company $400 in cash and one hundred fifty subscribers in return for ten 
and then fifteen percent royalties after five hundred copies ),* the Economic 
History met a mixed reception from its critics. Alexander Brown, already 
famed as a Virginia historian, lauded it in the American Historical Review, 
but took the opportunity to expound his own views on certain parts of the 
material covered.» The Outlook commented on its “census like fullness,” 
while the Bookman was far more forthright in citing the work as “encum- 
bered by a great mass of detail” and “hardly interesting to the general 
reader.” Few reviewers could see beyond the ponderous mass of facts to 
Bruce’s clearly stated New South position in the conclusion.” 

If the reviewers were divided, and the point of his work missed, Bruce 
nevertheless was happy. In the course of his research for the Economic 
History, he had acquired a taste for history which was never to leave him. 
The praise of Virginia and Southern historians delighted him,” and though 
he thought himself somewhat unqualified —in 1895 he unsuccessfully 
sought financial aid to enable him to study at Johns Hopkins under Herbert 
Baxter Adams*— he tended more and more to accept history as his life's 


33“Recent Studies in American History,” Atlantic Monthly, LXXVII (1896), 837. Bruce 
actually began researching and outlining a social history of the ante-bellum South under the title 
“Virginia Under the Commonwealth: Inquiry into the character and condition of the Virginian 
during the first six decades of the 19th century.” The draft manuscript of this and a 
preliminary “Inquiry into the Character and Condition of the Virginian People in the period that 
receded the War between the States”— both dated 1891 and both merely research outlines — are 
in the Virginia Historical Society. The projected division of the book into political, social and 
economic sections (or possibly volumes) foreshadows the breakdown of his seventeenth-century 


a he contract, dated August 16, 1895, can be found in Bruce Papers. 

35Subsequently, Bruce was to write of Brown when asking for a review of one of the latter's 
books: “I fear Brown is ‘industrious’ at collecting documents, but ‘lacking in the art of compo- 
sition,’ depending on ‘damnable intuition’ rather than ‘logical insight’. ... You can have eight pages 
to damn him for being tedious on the subject of John Smith.” PAB to William Wirt Henry, 
April 14, 1898, William Wirt Henry Papers, Box 2, Virginia Historical Society. 

M%American Historical Review, I (1895-1896), 538-541; The Outlook, LIT] (1896), 862; The 
Bookman, III (1896), 256-258; The Nation, LXII (1896), 399-400, 419-420. See also The 
Critic, XXIX (1896), 129-130; The Dial, XX (1896), 267-269; Atlantic Monthly, LXXVII 
(1896), 837-839; The Westminster Review, CXLIV (1896), 588-589; Yale Review, V (1896), 
94-98; The Annals of the American Academy of Political Science, VII (1896), 477-478; Political 
Science Quarterly, XI (1896), 322-326. Bruce's scholarship was made quick use of, e.g., American 
Historical Review, II (1896-1897), 14-15, 16. 

37See e.g. the laudations in Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, VI (1898-1899), 209; 
VIII (1900-1901), 221. 

38PAB to Herbert Baxter Adams, July 8, 13, 1895, cited in Stephenson, “A Half Century of 
Southern Historica] Scholarship,” Journal of Southern History, XI, 32. 
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work. Having been drawn into contact with the Virginia Historical Society 


while doing his research, he joined it and quickly assumed a commanding 
position as corresponding secretary (1892-1898), founder and first editor 
(1893-1898) of the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, and, 
ultimately, as vice-president of the society.” 

He married, too, allying himself with Betty Tunstall Newton, of Norfolk, 
Virginia, in 1896, and his wife brought to him more of that romantic view 
of the past, which Bruce himself had in excess: “My longest links with the 
past would be my mother’s stories of the happy days of her youth,” Betty 
once wrote.” Yet, of greatest importance in leading Bruce from the active 
to the academic life was his unfinished work. The Economic History was but 
one facet of the contemplated multi-volume work on Virginia. The Insti- 
tutional History (to embrace religion, morals, education, the military, the 
judiciary, and politics) and the Social Life remained to be written. Already 
he was deep in his research for the first, and in 1898 he withdrew from the 
editorship of the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography in order to 
journey to England to explore the record collections there.” 

Though Bruce strayed further and further from his contemporary world 
after 1890, he was still very much a part of it during the early years of the 
new century. While in Britain in 1900 and 1901, he wrote and published 
a series of articles explaining the New South and the Negro problem to the 
English readership. In other articles he espoused Anglo-Saxon congeniality 
and, as an observer of the European scene, warned against a warlike Ger- 
many whose “thunderbolt is always ready.” In 1905 — he had been side- 
tracked from his seventeenth-century trilogy by the editors of the History 


39William G. Stanard, “The Homes of the Me Historical Society, Past, Present and Future,” 


Virginia Magazine of Hi and Biography, XXXIV (1926), 11-12. See also commentary on 
Bruce in the society in vols. (1803-1846, ii; II] (1895-1896), xviii; IV (1896-1897), vii; XXV 
(1917), viii; XXIX (1921), 356; XXXVIII (1930), vii; XLIX (1941), 30-31; William and Mary 
Quarterly, ser. 1, I (1892-1893), 180; II (1893-1894), 216, 282. 

*Abernethy, “Philip Alexander Bruce,” DAB, Supplement ‘ag 129; Elizabeth [i.e. Betty] 
Tunstall Bruce, “Links With the Past,” Scrapbook Number One, Bruce Papers. Bruce had one 
child by this marriage. Mrs. Bruce, as indicated by her letters in Bruce Papers and one published 
article (“Mary Ludlow, Baroness von Zillikofer Altenklingen,” a paper at the opening of the 
Mary Ludlow home in Norfolk and subsequently printed in pamphlet form) had an abiding interest 
in he minutia of history and particularly = y- Late in Bruce's life, she was able to take 
much of the routine burden selative to publication of his last few books off his shoulders. See 
Bessie J. Zabau to PAB, July 29, 1929; to Betty Bruce, November 29, 1929, January 27, 1930; 
Arthur Kyle Davis to PAB, May 1, 1926, all in Bruce Papers. 

41See the “resolution of thanks” voted him by the board of the Virginia Historical Society, 
Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, V1 (1898-1899), 441. 

42P AB, Phe Social and Economic Revolution in the Southern States,” The C 
Review, LXXVII (1900), 58-73; idem, “The American Negro of Today,” ibid., 284-297; idem, 
“American Feeling Toward England,” The Westminster Review, CLIV (1900), 451-463; idem, 
“Some American Impressions of E .” The Nineteenth Century and After, LIX (1901), 472- 
486. The quoted passage is from this p- 486. 
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of North America series — his Rise of the New South appeared. It was, says 
Paul H. Buck, “the first survey of the post-Reconstruction South by a com- 
petent scholar.” Rampant optimism marks the work, optimism not of Bruce's 
generation of intellectuals, but of its businessmen. Indeed, much of the 
work reads like an industrial gazetteer of the South, and, as a capstone, 
Bruce concludes by foretelling a Southern future of progress and prosperity 
built on the firm social, economic, and political accomplishments of the years 
since 1877. Even the difficult Negro problem which had concerned Bruce 
in his earlier writings had, by 1905, lost much of its importance. The Negro 
was proving his worth as an industrial laborer; a rapid increase of white 
population in comparison to colored was ending the threat of actual nu- 
merical Negro domination in the section as a whole; and, finally, the removal 
of the Negro from politics through restrictions on suffrage was a “statesman- 
like solution” to the riotous politics of the nineties. 

Rise of the New South was the last of Bruce’s major New South efforts. 
More and more the “myth of the Old South,” the preoccupation with the 
glories of the Southern and more particularly the Virginia past, took hold 
of him. A few articles indicating a continuing interest in his contemporary 
surroundings came from his pen, but the great bulk of his writings were 
deep in history.* The change in the man was sensed by the critics. Near 
unanimous praise became, for Bruce, a thing of the past. The last chapters 
of his School History of the United States (1903) were a compendium of 
New South accomplishments, but the whole work was castigated for the 
bias indicated in its strategic omissions. “The most evident purpose of Mr. 
Bruce’s book is use in southern schools,” wrote C. H. Van Tyne in the 
American Historical Review; “There is simply the old narrative of events 
common to text-books of twenty years ago, with no attempt to explain the 
meaning of events. . . . If the South must be fed on this pabulum because 


*3Buck, “Genesis of the Nation’s Problem ...,” Journal of Southern History, VI, 459-460. 

“PAB, “The Evolution of the N Problem,” Sewanee Review, XIX (1911), 385-399; idem, 
“Segregation,” The Nation, XCIII (1911), 119; idem, “The National Spirit of General Lee,” 
South Atlantic Quarterly, X (1911), 23-30; idem, “Impressions of En hand During the First 
Months of the War,” Sewanee Review, XXIII (1915), 193-208, dated from England; idem, 
“De Afscheiding Tusschen Blanken en N in de Vereenigde Staten,” undated pamphlet 
reprint of an earlier article published in English. But compare on to “Governor Berkeley and 
the Hangman,” Vir inia Magazine of History and Biography, XII (1904-1905), 432-433; his 
“Old Usage of Words,” William and Mary Quarterly, ser. 1, XXII (1913-1914), 249; the articles 
on his youthful memories of the Civil War in the South Atlantic Quarterly (cited above); his 
“Mosco, The Indian,” eS Quarterly Historical and Genealogical Magazine, VII (1925-1926), 
251-252. See, too, Bruce's reviews, most of which he used to expound his own peculiar chauvinism 
—i.e., William and Mary Quarterly, ser. 2, V C19a5), 66-73; VIII (1928), 67-70; X (1930), 
357- 358, and those cited elsewhere in this ore Bruce also began writing pure — 
rose-poetry — most of which remained unpu lished and can be found only in Ree Pape 
“Birds of My English Water Meadow,” South Atlantic Quarterly, XV 
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it cannot endure the biased views of Northern scholars, it ought to have 
historical indigestion.” Rise of the New South was well received, but 
Bruce's 1907 biography of Robert E. Lee, written for the American Crisis 
Biography series, was truthfully labeled an uncritical portrayal of his per- 
sonal “hero” as a man “with a quite unhuman freedom not only from faults 
but from foibles.”® Social Life of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century, 
the second work of his trilogy, appeared in 1907 also, only to be gently if 
firmly denounced as an exaggerated characterization of but one of Virginia's 
classes — the upper. Bruce had closed the volume by pointing to Washing- 
ton, Henry, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and Marshall as the glorious 
products of Virginia’s social system; the Nation's reviewer rebutted by 
pointing out that “some of the most remarkable of Virginia's great men, 
notably Jefferson and Richard Henry Lee, were not in love with the system 
that had produced them.”” 

Work on the last of the trilogy continued, despite new interruptions 
to write three articles for The South in the Building of the Nation series 
and a highly flattering sketch of John Randolph of Roanoke for Edward A. 
Alderman’s Library of Southern Literature.” In 1910 it was completed and 
was published as the two volume Institutional History of Virginia in the 
Seventeenth Century. The American Historical Review, considering all 
three works of the trilogy together, cited the “flood of enlightenment” result- 
ing from Bruce's “hard work and erudition,” and Bruce himself was labeled 
“a scholar and a thinker.” As with the Economic History, however, re- 
viewers criticized the length and complexity of treatment, the Nation com- 
menting: “Sometimes Mr. Bruce adds unnecessarily to the length of his 
volumes by passages where the dim and silent shades, and the pulse of the 
ocean tides, get inextricably mixed with dragons and other mythical beasts.”” 


“5 American Historical Review, X (1904-1905), 380-382. 

Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, XIII (1905-1906), 329-330; XV (1907-1908), 
341; American Historical Review, XIII (1907-1908), 389-390. The quoted passage is from this 
latter, an anonymous review. In his “National Spirit of General Lee,” South Atlantic Quarterly, 
X, 23-30, and in his review of Franklin L. Riley, ed., General Robert E. Lee After A tox, in 
American Historical Review, XXVII (1921-1922), 830-831, Bruce imparts to his “hero” many 
elements of New Southism. Lee's postwar life, he wrote in the latter, was “that beautiful twilight 
of his career” (p. 831). 

47The Nation, LXXXV (1907), 352. See also Frederick Jackson Turner, review of Social 
Life... in American Historical Review, XIII (1907-1908), 609-610; Virginia Magazine of History 
and Biography, XV (1907-1908), 217-221; William and Mary Quarterly, ser. 1, XVI (1907- 
1908), 145-148. 

"eR AB. “The Economic and Social Life of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century,” “The South 
in the Economic Policies of the United States,” “The Social Life of the Upper South,” in The 
South in the Building of the Nation, J. A. C. Chandler, et al., eds. (Richmond, 1909), I, 46-73; 
IV, 353-382; X, 1-16. PAB, “John Randolph,” in Library of Southern Literature, E. A. Alderman, 
et al., eds. (New Orleans, Atlanta, Dallas, 1909), X, 4329-4356. 

"American Historical Review, XVI (1910-1911), 139-143. 

The Nation, XCI (1910), 262-264. 
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(The schoolboy’s “broad bosom of an unknown sea” was showing!) More 


serious was the Nation’s charge that Bruce “in his loyalty to his state” some- 
times “allows the Virginian to overshadow the historian, and forgets that 
the scholar has no right to be either cavalier or roundhead.” This last refers 
to what the American Historical Review called the overemphasis on “the 
aristocratic side of Virginia society” which is marked throughout both the 
Institutional and Social histories and which is symptomatic of Bruce's steady 
trend toward the Old South myth, a trend culminated six years later in 
Brave Deeds of Confederate Soldiers.” 

Bruce settled easily and comfortably into his role of exponent of Virginia's 
past and the South’s glories. The College of William and Mary and Wash- 
ington and Lee University presented him with honorary doctorates in 1907 
and 1908 respectively.* At his home, in Norfolk now, he amassed a private 
library; his bookmark, designed by his wife, bore the motto “The Ancient 
State Named for the Virgin Queen.”* He turned to the defense of Edgar 
Allan Poe —a Virginian, Bruce insisted*— and wrote poetry which at times 
amateurishly mocked the rhythm of Poe's meter but which could never shake 
the romanticism of Bruce’s boyhood nor his adult preoccupation with his 
state’s history. Of a particular hero, Nathaniel Bacon, he wrote: 


From out of the sombre forest wilderness, 
A youthful hero stalks into the light 
With Virginia blade upraised to lead the fight® 


When, in 1916, New England historians over-enthusiastically claimed too 
much for the Pilgrim settlement at Plymouth, Bruce, an inveterate writer 
of letters to editors, struck back via the columns of the New York Times and 
named Newport News as the oldest constantly occupied English settlement. 
(Jamestown, he admitted, was actually unoccupied at the present moment 
and must be discounted in any such race for antiquarian laurels.) A year 


51The Nation, XCI, 262-264; American Historical Review, XVI (1910-1911), 141. See also 
reviews in William and Mary Quarterly, ser. 1, XIX (1910-1911), 67-68 in which a fellow Vir- 
ginian accuses Bruce of being “a little too aristocratic”; The Outlook, XLV (1910), 896 —“The 

int of view quite evidently is that of a Virginian anxious to see full justice done his state”; 
Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, XVIII (1910), 459-460. 

52Philippa A. B. Shepperson, “Philip Alexander Bruce,” undated memorandum, Bruce Papers. 
The diplomas are on file in Bruce Papers. 

53“Bookplate of Philip Alexander Bruce,” undated memorandum, Bruce Papers. 

See PAB, “The Background of Poe’s University Life” and “Was Poe a Drunkard?” in South 
Atlantic Quarterly, X (1911), 212-226 and XI (1912), 3-21 respectively; also “Certain Literary 
os of Poe,” Sewanee Review, XXII (1914), 38-49. 

5From Bruce’s “Nathaniel Bacon.” This is printed, among other places, in PAB, Pocahontas 
and Other Sonnets (Norfolk, 1912). Bruce’s best known poem is “Cape Henry, 1607,” to be found 
in William and Mary Quarterly, ser. 2, VI (1926), 109-113. Other poems, published and unpub- 
lished, can be found in Bruce Papers and particularly in Scrapbooks Numbers One through Six. 
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later Bruce moved to the attack again, aiming his blows at the lordly 
American Historical Association which, he declared, discriminated against 
Southern historians and Southern history.* 

In 1916 Bruce retreated even further into the shell which had been 
encompassing him since 1890, accepting the position of centennial historian 
for the University of Virginia. Moving to Charlottesville — he was to remain 
there during the last seventeen years of his life — he began work on the monu- 
mental History of the University of Virginia, 1819-1919: The Lengthened 
Shadow of One Man. In 1922 the five volumes were before the public and 
acclaimed as “a colossal work” by William E. Dodd and “exhaustive” by 
reviewer William P. Trent. The work was, though, too ponderous, too much 
the minutia of history.” 

The history of the university was quickly followed by the multi-volume 
History of Virginia (1924) which Bruce edited and for which he wrote 
a volume on the “Colonial Period.” Virginia: The Rebirth of the Old 
Dominion appeared in 1929.” In that same year the University of North 
Carolina Press published the two-volume Virginia Plutarch, Bruce's last 
work and in some ways his best. Sketching the lives of those whom he 
considered most eminent in Virginia's past — a list which not unnaturally 
(for Bruce) included only Woodrow Wilson and Walter Reed from the 
post-Civil War period — Bruce created a series of warm and, for the most 
part, friendly portraits. His love of Virginia, however, prompted him to 
claim as native sons Edgar Allan Poe (born in Boston), John Sevier, Sam 
Houston, and Woodrow Wilson (whose careers led them to fame in Ten- 


%New York Times, August 16, 1916. See also ibid., September 30, 1929: “Had there been no 
Jamestown there would have been no Plymouth.” Similar chauvinistic outbursts, including the 
attack on the AHA, can be seen in Scrapbook Number One and Six. On the AHA, see Archibald 
Henderson to PAB, July 19, 1917, July 26, 1917, Bruce Papers. For the origins of the charge 
that the AHA was anti-Southern, see David D. Van Tassel, “The American Historical Association 
and the South, 1884-1913,” Journal of Southern History, XXIII (1957), 482. 

S7PAB, History of the University of Virginia, 1819-1919: The Lengthened Shadow of One Man 
(New York, 1920-1922); W. E. Dx to PAB, July 4, 1922; William P. Trent to PAB, October 
22, 1922, both in Bruce Papers; William P. Trent, review of History of the University, in American 
Historical Review, XXVI1 (1920-1921), 808-809; XXVII (1921-1922), 132; XXVIII (1922-1923), 
169. See also Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, XXIX (1921), 252-254; XXX (1922), 
413-414. During the course of the centennial celebrations which Bruce's History of the University 
commemorated, hens was informally offered the position of editor in chief and business manager 
of an embryonic Southern review by the review's sponsors (who included Thomas Nelson Page 
and William Cabell Bruce). Bruce refused. See William Cabell Bruce to PAB, May 16, 1921, 
July 8, 1921, Bruce Papers. 

S8PAB, The Colonial Period, vol. I of PAB and Lyon Gardiner Tyler, eds., History of Virginia 
(Chicago and New York, 1924). Bruce edited vols. I through III containing the narrative history, 
Tyler vols. IV through VI containing biography. PAB, Virginia: Rebirth of the Old Dominion 
(Chicago and New York, 1929), vols. I and II being narrative, vols. III, IV, and V, Virginia 
biography contributed by various writers. 
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nessee, Texas, and New Jersey respectively). And, unfortunately, he made 
his sketch of Wilson bear the burden of his political dislike of the man. 
Even his critics tempered their shafts, though, and welcomed the charm of 
the sketches and of the white-haired, gentle author, Dumas Malone com- 
menting: “He has an obvious partiality for the well-born and emphasizes 
particularly in the earlier sketches, the aristocratic Virginia tradition of 
which, both as a scholar and a man, he is himself a notable exemplar.”™ 

“Few lives have been devoted so completely to the cause of historical 
research, and with so little regard for material reward,” Thomas Perkins 
Abernethy remarks in his sketch of Bruce in the Dictionary of American 
Biography.” Bruce’s income from his many works was minimal, certainly 
(though as late as 1952 his estate received $5.63 as the royalty on fifteen 
copies of the half-century old Economic History sold during the year) and 
he lived principally on the income from his inheritance.” And his devotion 
to history, once he accepted it as his life's work, is apparent from the very 
bulk of his writings. Untrained as he was, the scholarship exemplified in 
his work on seventeenth-century Virginia has stood the test of time. There 
are errors in fact and interpretation, true; new documentation has come to 
light and his trilogy has been chipped at incessantly by monographic writers. 
But the edifice stil] stands. 

There is tarnish on that edifice, however. In common with all men who 
gain stature in their professions — and among Virginia historians Bruce was 
and still is a giant*— Bruce has been used to buttress ideas which would 


PAB, The Virginia Plutarch (Chapel Hill, 1929). The University of North Carolina Press 
would have preferred to leave Wilson out of the list, but Bruce insisted; Bruce, on the other hand, 
would have preferred omitting Poe, but was persuaded to retain him in the end. See University 
of North Carolina Press to PAB, May 23, June 12, 1929, Bruce Papers. 

Bruce had ted Wilson in the early stages of his career (see Wilson to PAB, January 2, 
1911, and April 8, 1911, both of which thank PAB for his support) but broke with him. On 
November 9, 1918, William Cabell Bruce wrote to his brother: “I strongly share your feelings 
about Wilson. ... The man is utterly lacking in practical sagacity, as well as real resolution of 
character, and to a very large extent moves about in a world of unreality which rests upon no 
foundation more substantial than the pale moonbeams of his own wobbly idealism. ...1 laughed 
over your suggestion that he be impaled on his fourteen points. Some of them, I fear, have too 
little point to admit of impalement — Open covenants of pam freedom of the seas; right the 
Alsace-Lorraine wrong. What does such jargon mean?” 

61In American Historical Review, XXXV (1929-1930), 885-886. 

t2Abernethy, “Philip Alexander Bruce,” DAB, Supplement One, p. 129. 

63Numerous documents relative to Bruce's financial affairs, his book royalties, and his father’s 
estate are to be found sprinkled throughout the Bruce Papers and the various Bruce family collections 
held by the Virginia Historica] Society. 

He was a ted as a “giant.” See, e.g., Armistead C. Gordon, “Bruce's Institutional 
History of Virginia,” Alumni Bulletin of the University of Virginia, ser. 3, IV (January 1911), 
48-52: “No one save such a Virginian as he is, with the antecedents of a Virginia environment, 
could or would have composed this most extraordinary of histories in America... . / All honor, then, 
to Mr. Bruce, that he has seemingly left undiscovered and unknown nothing of at least one of 
Virginia's great centuries.” Elsewhere in Virginia periodicals there is a heavy sprinkling of “our 
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have been foreign to him. In his Social Life, for example, he presented the 
thesis that there had been a distinct society in Virginia, one embracing 
gentry and yeomanry; that this society had been modeled completely upon 
the English social system; and that it had been natural for the colonists to 
choose the homeland for their model. Reviewers at the time, though irked 
by its preoccupation with the upper classes, matter-of-factly accepted the 
work as an amendment to the prevalent idea of Virginia's “society” stemming 
from “cavalier” beginnings.® Excitement broke out three years later, though, 
when T. J. Wertenbaker published his Patrician and Plebian and attempted 
to show the lower-class origins of Virginia's planter aristocracy. Bruce dis- 
agreed with Wertenbaker and saw squirearchic and mercantile origins behind 
the planters, yet it is obvious that the Social Life was in no way an answer 
to Wertenbaker's thesis. Bruce's public used it as such, however, and 
Bruce has too often been labeled a proponent of the cavalier theory. “He 
simply smashes flat the very ridiculous statement of one Wertenbaker (or 
some such Teutonic name) who wrote a schoolboy thesis .. . and said that 
the so-called aristocracy of Virginia was a self-created aristocracy of their 
own fertile imagination,” wrote one correspondent. Bruce's leanings toward 
the Virginia aristocracy, which in many ways mar the Social Life, do not 
justify such a remark, and the correspondent was displaying a lack of under- 
standing of Bruce's book which did not —could not — rule out a “self- 
created aristocracy.” 


eminent Virginia historian” (Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, XXVII [1919], xxviii) 
and “our own illustrious historian” (ibid., XXX [1922], 156). 

See e.g., American Historical Review, XIII (1907-1908), 609-610; William and 7 Quar- 
terly, ser. 1, XVI (1907-1908), 145-147; Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, XV (1907- 
1908), 217-221. 

T, J]. Wertenbaker, Patrician and Plebian in Virginia: or, The origin and development of the 
social classes of the Old Dominion (Charlottesville, V2., 1910). Bruce's answer was, characteristi- 
cally, in reviews. See PAB, review of Wertenbaker's The Planters of Colonial Virginia, in Ameri- 
can Historical Review, XXVIII (1922-1923), 552-553, in which Bruce blisters Wertenbaker's 
“yeoman theory” and maintains that the yeomanry was of no social or political importance in 
Virginia compared to the distinct and rate class of landed gentry. This, says Bruce, was so in 
the seventeenth century and in the eighteenth and nineteenth. A slightly revised and enlarged 
edition of Bruce's Social Life (Lynchburg, Va., 1927) added little to the rebuttal. Neither Bruce 
nor Wertenbaker made of their differences the feud which their respective publics carried on, 
Wertenbaker referring to Bruce's Economic History as “a storehouse of information” (The First 
Americans 1607-1690, vol. Il of A History of American Life, Arthur M. Schlesinger, et al., eds. 
[New York, 1927]), while Bruce, reviewing Wertenbaker's Virginia Under the Stuarts for the 
American Historical Review, XX (1914-1915), 163-164 cited the book as one example “that the 
history of Virginia in the seventeenth century, so long . .. neglected, or studied only superficially, 
is receiving the ... increased attention which it deserves.” 

67Tunstal!l Smith to Betty Bruce, May 8, 1919, Bruce Papers. See also Virginia Magazine of 
History and Biography, XVIII (1910), 339-348, a review of Patrician and Plebian; Tyler's Quar- 
terly Historical and Genealogical Magazine, 1X (1927-1928), 72-73, a review of the second edition 
of Social Life; “Colonial History Debunked,” ibid., VIII (1926-1927), 2, in which Social Life is 
cited to support a “Cavalier” Virginia; William and Mary Quarterly, ser. 2, VII (1927-1928), 
229-230. Among scholars, Bruce has been somewhat retrieved from the controversy. See, ¢.g., 
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Far more flagrant a misuse of Bruce’s labors in support of an extreme 
view is to be found in a commentary in Tyler's Quarterly on one volume 
of the History of the University of Virginia. Referring to the honor code 
at the university, the writer remarks: “The Northern States, in laying stress 
upon the materialistic values of men, have been singularly free from pro- 
ducing ideals of character.” Hamilton and Franklin were admittedly 
“masterful men,” the reviewer goes on, but their private lives were “far from 
being idealistic” while Lincoln told “filthy stories.” “The desire of Massa- 
chusetts to exploit the South through high tariffs and bounties,” he con- 
cludes, “has driven away the old Puritan population and handed that State 
over to the mongrels of Europe.” With all this bias and partiality for his 
section, Philip Alexander Bruce would not have subscribed. 

Though he tended steadily to conservatism, Bruce was a moderate all his 
life. Viewing the contemporary world in his early years, he saw that the 
nation still bore the scars of civil conflict and, believing as he did that R. E. 
Lee’s words “of forbearance, kindness, and conciliation” after the war would 
outlive his military achievements in the memory of man,” he sought to 
eradicate the scars in his works. He saw, too, that the Negro in the South 
posed a problem, but it is notable that he did not insist on the permanency 
of the problem or the inherent inferiority of the former slaves. In some way, 
by some means, the problem should be solved, the colored individual raised 
toward equality with the white.” Most important: In Bruce the divided 
mind which embraced both Old and New South, which expounded on the 
past yet embraced the future, was saved from schizophrenia by compromise. 
If the South had been desolated by war and been thrust into economic 
inferiority to the rest of the nation by her past institutions, then the South 
must seek salvation by emulating Northern progress. If the passing of the 
glorious ante-bellum society seemed to indicate “a decline in the character 
of her citizens as compared with the character of that extinct race of country 
gentlemen which produced Washington and Lee,” then, Bruce believed, 
“the simplicity of life, the manliness of spirit, the love of house and family, 


Edward N. Saveth, ed., Understanding the American Past: American History and Its Interpre- 
tations (Boston and Tosomo, 1954). But cf. such scholarly commentary as that in Edgar T. 
Thom “The Natural History of Agricultural Labor in the South,” American Studies in Honor 
of Wiliom Kenneth Boyd, David Kelly Jackson, ed. (Durham, 1940), pp. 123-124. Bruce's own 
interpretation has been in — resurrected. See Louis B. Wright, The First Gentlemen of Virginia 
(San Marino, 1940) 

®8Unsigned review in “Tyler's Quarterly Historical and Genealogical Magazine, Ill (1921- 
1922), 147-148. See the more apt use of Bruce’s Brave Deeds to prove a chauvinistic point in 
William and Mary Quarterly, ser. 1, XXV (1916- 1917), 220. 

69PAB, “The National Spirit of General Lee,” South Atlantic Quarterly, X, 30. 

See, for example, Bruce's articles in the New York Evening Post, his letter to The Nation 
on “Segregation” and his Plantation Negro, all cited above. 
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and devotion to liberty” which the Old South had engendered and which 


had made it great must somehow continue and temper the crassness of the 
parvenu South.” Believing so, Bruce could logically take pride in placing 
side by side on the bookshelf of his writings The Rise of the New South 
and Brave Deeds of Confederate Soldiers. 

The two sides of Bruce’s thinking were, nevertheless, always in conflict. 
The New South predominated to about 1905, the Old South thereafter. 
The tumultuous twenties evoked a vehement response from the old man, 
though, and much of the fire of his earlier works — and many of the same 
ideas — appear in three unpublished articles found among his papers.” 
Retracing his work of decades before, Bruce described the rise of a New 
South out of the ruin of war: “The most revolutionary feature in Southern 
economic history since the fall of the Confederacy has been the expansion 
in manufactures, an industry which continued in a state of atrophy so long 
as the institution of slavery lasted.” By 1900, he went on, the social life of 
the city “reflected the most winning social side of the South” and that of 
the country (to complete the reversal of the ante-bellum South where the 
rural gentry ruled so sublimely) “reflected that region’s most unattractive 
social aspect.” “The old spirit of isolation is fast vanishing before the new 
spirit of combination and cooperation, the upshot of the Industrial Revo- 
lution [in the South].” In Virginia, the Randolphs, Washingtons, Lees, and 
Riveses had been replaced by a new breed of men, “a new type of public 
men,” he wrote, “who, in their general character, are in harmony with all 
the governing influences of the social and economic revolution which has 
taken place . . . the successful man of business and the trained public servant 
rolled into one.” These men were the consummation of the New South to 
Bruce.” 

Problems still remained, though, and in an era when the Ku Klux Klan 
was riding high, Bruce was naturally drawn to the Negro problem. This 
would, he said, best be solved by “the removal of most of the black popu- 
lation of the South, and its fairly even distribution through the whole coun- 
try.” Perhaps his solution was impracticable — people do not like to be 
removed from homes and remembered places. But his reasoning was sound. 


7IPAB, Economic History, I, 579. 

72P AB, “Virginia on the Defensive,” “Negro Migration Northward,” “Some Aspects of Southern 
Development,” all typescripts (dated in the early 1920's by internal evidence), Bruce Papers. 

73Bruce was displaying the conservatism of his years and of his times when he went on (in 
“Virginia on the Defensive”) to assert that there had been change enough in the past, that the 
New South had achieved its consummation in the “man of business and the trained public servant 
rolled into one,” and that the future of Virginia, politically speaking, was to be a conservative 
anchor “in this age of subversive ideas about government, religion, morals, and manners.” 
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Dispersal would put an end to the anxieties caused the whites by over- 
whelming numbers of Negroes in the “Black Belt”; the Negroes dispersed 
would not form “a political menace or social drawback” in any one section 
of the country and they would consequently become “an integral part of 
each community [in the nation], with their equality in citizenship fully 
recognized, permanently established, and firmly safeguarded.” Eventually 
all distinctions of color — social as well as physical, and Bruce did not hesi- 
tate to prophesy eventual intermarriage — would disappear. “Politically, 
socially and economically, they [the ty would, in all essentials, be 
really ‘and not nominally one community .. . stronger, more stable, more 
prosperous.” 

This last fiery outbreak of New Southism remained in his files. The quiet 
scholarly life continued and, on August 16, 1933, Bruce died, not an im- 
portant man, but a much loved one.” Three years before, as his last book 
(and he realized it was his last) had come from the presses, Bessie Zabau, 
who had handled the details of publication for him, wrote to Mrs. Bruce: 

Mr. Bruce, it seems to me, is entitled to a rest. He's written an enormous amount, 
hasn’t he? . .. Still, I am a little sorry he will not have something else for us. I do not 
often have the privilege of working on manuscripts as enjoyable as his. Most of them 
run to titles like “North Carolina: Economic and Social,” doubtless a useful work, but 
altogether lacking in the qualities that made the Plutarch such a pleasure.” 


Bruce, too, had had his “Virginia: Economic and Social,” but only the 
scholars would remember such a “useful work.” Miss Zabau would remem- 
ber the friendly sketches of the Plutarch for a while, then forget even them. 

This was Philip Alexander Bruce, an enigmatic mixture of Old and 
New South, a man soon forgotten by all but those of his own profession. 
In many ways, what he wrote of another might well have been written about 
himself: “He had an almost passionate love for Virginia, not only because 
he had passed his life there, but also because his ancestors had passed their 
lives there; but, above all, because the old people of his youth never lost the 


7#Negro Migration Northward” was, primarily, a description of the migration from the time 
of Reconstruction to the date of Bruce’s writings. It is in an incomplete state in Bruce Papers, 
and the text is drawn from what seems to be a discarded conclusion: The effect of migration on 
the nation. The paragraph touching on intermarriage demands quotation in full: “There is a 
possibility that, in the North and West, the Negroes will, in time, be merged with the 
whites Cale by intermarriage, and thus disappear in that quarter as a distinct race. This condition is 
unlikely to arise in the South, owing to the traditions of Slavery and Reconstruction, which are 
certain to maintain their present strength there during many generations.’ 
Pag death notices in Corks and Curls, XLVII (1934). 7: Mississippi Valley Historical 
eview, XE. (1933-1934), 458; American Historical Review, XXXIX (1933), 186; the many letters 
rio consolation to Betty Bruce in Bruce Papers. Bruce was buried in the University Cemetery, 
Charlottesville. 
76Bessie Zabau to Betty Bruce, January 27, 1930, Bruce Papers. 
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inherited idea that their first allegiance belonged to their native State.”” 


There was more to the man than that, though. There was the cold, factual 
historian; the sensitive man who hastily scrawled his poetry across the pages 
of his savings account book; there was the man who lauded the Virginia 
past and its graceful society, but struck out against slavery — admittedly its 
basis; the man who excoriated the baseness of the Negro freedman, but did 
not maintain that the problem he posed (and is still posing) was unsolv- 
able;* and finally there was the man who wrote for the school children of 
the South to read: “The progress of the South in all the elements of material, 
intellectual, and moral greatness, is the progress of the United States. . . . 
The growing identity of practical interests . . . between the states is fast weld- 
ing North and South, East and West, into one great community, in which 
the points of substantial difference will become less marked each year that 
passes.” 


77PAB, review of Walter A. Watson, Notes on Southside Virginia, in William and Mary Quar- 
terly, ser. 2, VI (1926), 359. His brother, William Cabell, recognized far better than Bruce the 
fact that they both labored under the weight of excessive romanticism. Of one piece of work he 
wrote: “I have been under the spell of Staunton Hill for such a long time that I cannot pretend 
to say whether my sketch has any rea] merit or not.” W.C. Bruce to PAB, November 9, 1918, 
Bruce Papers. 

78Only in Plantation y did Bruce seemingly lose hope that a solution could be found, and 
his pessismism then was short lived. See also PAR. review of Beverly B. Munford, = inia’s 
Attitude Towards Slavery and Secession, in Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, XVIII 
(1910), 112-117; idem, review of Armistead C. Gordon, William Fitzhugh Gordon, ry; Virginian 
of the Old School ..., ibid., 236; idem, review of Noel Sainsbury, ed., Calendar of State Papers, 
Colonial Series, America and West Indies, in American Historical Review, II (1896-1897), 532. 
On slavery, cf. Bruce's repetition of the Old South myth relative to the Negroes’ lot in, e.g., review 
of A. Wheeler Lauber, Indian Slavery in Colonial Times... , ibid., XIX (1913-1914), 357: “They 
were faithful, cheerful, and submissive to their fate.” 


79P AB, School History, p. 373. 
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“HENRY FILMER OF MULBERRY ISLAND, 
GENTLEMAN” 


A Collection of Letters from Virginia, 1653-1671 
Edited by Peren 


Tue survival rate of the personal correspondence of mid-seventeenth-century 
immigrants to Virginia is low and, therefore, any small group of correspond- 
ence of the period is of interest and value for the light it may throw on the 
time. Such a group survives amongst the archives of the Filmer family of 
East Sutton in the English county of Kent, and now deposited in the Kent 
Archives Office at County Hall, Maidstone.' 

On March 13, 1652/3, Henry Filmer of East Sutton embarked on The 
John and Ambrose off Gravesend, having narrowly avoided missing the boat 
altogether, as the first letter in the series printed below vividly shows. With 
him sailed his wife, his son and his daughter, their cook and “my kinsman,” 
possibly his nephew, Samuel, younger son of Henry's brother, Sir Robert. 
Behind them the Filmers left “a man and a maide,” their servants, who if 
they were so minded, would be welcome to come out in the next ship in the 
care of “Mr. Lockey” and Sir Robert Filmer would lay out the money for 
their passage, recovering it later from his brother. Behind them also they 
left Henry’s nephew Robert, second son of Sir Robert, to become in due 
time a baronet and more famous to posterity as the author of the politically 
authoritarian Patriarcha.* 

Robert was by profession a lawyer and it was not unnatural that his uncle 
Henry should nominate him as his lawful attorney, to receive money due 
to him and to make payments on his behalf and to take all such legal actions 
as might be necessary in such cases. This Henry did — or rahe he had 
done — by a letter of attorney, drawn up on March 14, 1652/3, no doubt 
whilst The John and Ambrose lay becalmed off the Downs awaiting a fair 
wind for Virginia. The document was sealed by Henry with his signet of 
arms and witnessed by two fellow passengers, Peter Mackerell and Robert 


*Mr. Walne is County Archivist of Berkshire, Reading, England. 

1] am indebted to my good friend and colleague, Dr. Felix Hull, County Archivist of Kent, for 
making special arrangements to enable me to consult and work upon these papers and for other 
help in preparing this article. To Mr. Francis L. Berkeley, Jr., I am indebted for the inspiration 
which led to my writing it. 

2Henry had other Virginia connections than those which become apparent in the documents 
printed here. Through his mother, he was kin to the Argall family of Essex. 
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Church, Jr., but unfortunately not signed by Henry.’ It was thus as defec- 
tive in law as it was in practice, for though he may have thought he said so 
in it, Henry conferred no powers on Robert to attend to the repair, leasing, 
and general maintenance of a house at Lenham, near East Sutton, and an 
inn in the parish of Charing, which formed the sum total of Henry’s real 
estate, worth some £40 a year. However, Henry left for Virginia under the 
impression that he had conferred on nephew Robert full and sufficient 
powers for the handling of his affairs in England. 

From the time of Henry’s departure to Virginia up to Henry's death in 
1671 and beyond to the time of his own in 1675, Robert continued to handle 
his uncle's affairs, seeing to the management of his small estate, to the 
handling of his bills of exchange, to supplying goods ordered by Henry's 
invoices and to offering gratuitous legal advice to his somewhat unrealistic 
uncle. To the discharge of these obligations and to the innate dislike of 
lawyers to destroy papers, we owe the survival of the group of documents, 
of which the most important are here printed.‘ 

The main subject of the correspondence is the handling of Henry’s inheri- 
tance by his nephew, but not, fortunately, to the exclusion of other subjects 
nor of some illuminating light on mid-seventeenth-century Virginia and its 
life. The correspondence between the two Filmers seems to have been re- 
stricted to the dispatch of a letter in each direction once a year, which meant 
that sometimes a letter must have gone nearly eighteen months before a 
reply was received, hardly the most efficient way of conducting business 
even at that time. Although Robert no doubt kept all his uncle’s letters 
to him and copies of his replies to Henry, together with other supporting 
documents, what remains today is an incomplete series, but one sufficiently 
full to enable the course of events and the characters of the correspondents 
to be seen with reasonable clarity. 

With the details of Henry Filmer's English lands and his nephew's 
handling of them, this article is not concerned except in so far as they show 
the great concern which the emigrant to Virginia showed in his properties 
in Kent and the trouble to which his nephew was put in administering them 
for his uncle. It is obvious that Robert conscientiously carried out the trust 
reposed in him by Henry but at considerable personal expense and trouble, 


SThe letter of attorney survives amongst the Filmer MSS, Kfent] A[rchives] O[ffice] U120 
C8/2 but is not here printed. Not until some time in 1655 did Robert receive an effective letter of 
attorney as the reference in his letter of that year shows, K.A.O. U120 C8/s5 below. 

4K.A.0. U120 C8/1-14; Ur20 Cr4/1, 2. The latter two do not come immediately from the 
management of Henry Filmer’s affairs, but are “strays,” from what must have constituted a larger 
correspondence of Robert Filmer with his kinswoman, Frances Culpepper, successively wife of 
Governor Sir William Berkeley and of Philip Ludwell. Robert Filmer appears to have undertaken 
business transactions of a legal nature for her also, as the two letters indicate. 
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for which he received little material reward and many tart words. Indeed, 
there are occasional flashes of intense exasperation with his unrealistic uncle 
to be found in his letters. 

Henry and Robert are not the only Filmers to figure in this correspond- 
ence. Robert's brother Samuel makes a frequent appearance. Whilst Robert 
and Henry may, despite their tartness and remonstrations, have had respect 
for each other, Henry seems to have had little liking for his other nephew, 
to whom he refers on one occasion as “my lord Sam.’* Between these two 
there appears to have been some rift, for which the reason does not appear 
in these letters, which kept them apart, close kin though they were, even in 
the fledgling colony. Samuel appears to have gone over to Virginia in 1654, 
when he carried Robert’s letter of that year with him® and to have remained 
there until 1666. In July 1667 by the description of Samuel Filmer, “of 
East Sutton in the County of Kent, gentleman,” he had returned to England 
and on July 16 made a will in which, after naming a number of kinsfolk 
who were to receive mourning rings on his death, he left his whole estate 
to his “cousin and dearest friend, Mistress Mary Horsmonden,” eldest daugh- 
ter of Warham Horsmonden and his wife Susan, of Lenham in Kent, to 
whom he was betrothed. At some date soon after the making of this will, 
Samuel and Mary were married and returned to Virginia.’ But they did not 
long enjoy marital bliss, for on May 28, 1670, administration of Samuel's 
estate, pending probate of his will, was granted to Warham Horsmonden on 
behalf of Mrs. Mary Filmer, widow, of Virginia. In April 1671, Warham 
acting for his daughter in absentia was granted probate of the will.’ Refer- 
ences to Mary Filmer’s great liking for Virginia and her reluctance to go 
home after Samuel’s death appear in Frances Berkeley's two letters to Robert 
Filmer.’ 

Perhaps the most interesting single item is the “invoyce of goods” of 
1657," the list of clothing, cloths, and other goods which Henry asked 
Robert to buy for him in England and ship to Virginia. The most immediate 
needs of a settler in the fledgling colony are clearly seen in the requirements 
of the Filmer family, obviously for some years to come if the range of sizes 


5U 120 C8/7. 

6U 120 C8/4. 

7K.A.O. U120 C8/14, Robert's letter of December 30, 1667, to Henry reads clearly that 
Samuel is carrying this letter and an enclosure to Henry. 

8These details come from the registered will and su es. documents in the records of the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury at the Principal Probate istry, Somerset House, London (Penn, 
ts Vets Berkeley also alludes to this in his unde | etter to Robert Filmer. (See Virginia 
Magazine of History and Biography, XV [1907-1908], 181, for an abstract of the will of Samuel 
Filmer. ) 

9K.A.0O, U120 C14. 

10K.A.0. U120 C8/7. 
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of shoes is any guide. For Mistress Filmer’s nimble fingers the many ells of 
lockram, dowlas, linen, canvas, and kersey must have provided endless hours 
of labor in making clothes for her family. For Henry the arrival of his new 
saddle and horse trappings would ensure more comfortable riding. Though 
perhaps slight, the needs of the Filmers cast some light on the extent to 
which the Virginians of the mid-seventeenth century were dependent on 
England for many of the necessities of life. Henry’ s letter of April 21, 
1658," acknowledging safe receipt of the goods, with its references to the 
secondhand ducap hood, the moth-eaten linsey-woolsey, and the best method 
of packing goods for transit forms an interesting footnote to the “invo yee 
of goods.” Robert's letters of November 30, 1659, and August 16, 1661, 
again allude to supplies, particularly of cloth and farming supplies, and to 
packing of goods for shipment. Occasionally the traffic was in the opposite 
direction, in a smaller way, as Henry's reference to the gift of apples and 
pears, sent to Robert in the care of Edward Bleeke, in his letter of March 27, 
1665, shows. 

The main purpose of this article is to print this small but coherent group 
of seventeenth-century papers of a Virginia settler for their intrinsic value 
and interest and to offer a few general introductory comments on their 
nature. On more detailed points and on more specifically Virginian values 
which they may have, others more knowledgeable and skilled may care to 
comment and to pass judgment. 

In editing these documents, modern usage of “u” and “v” has been ob- 
served, the thorn has been transcribed as “th,” and superscript letters have 
been lowered, otherwise spelling, capitalization and punctuation are as in 
the originals. Endorsements are noted as are textual corrections by the 
writers. 


1. Letter, Henry Filmer to Thomas Young, March 13, 1652/3. CK.A.O. 
U120 C8/ 1) 


Mr. Young my salutes to you and yours, These are to certefie you that 
hetherto our voyage hath beene un prosperously happy for when wee came 
to Gravesend, wee understood the ship was gone that day whereupon I was 
forced, after wee had refresh’t ourselves a litle to hire the same boates to goe 
after the ship, which cost mee dearely. they working upon my necessitie, 
three pound was theyre price & nothing they would abate, over & above 
the twelve shillings downe to Gravesend. Thus fitted about two of the 


U1r20 C8/7. 
12K.A.0. U120 C8/9. 
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clocke one Saturday morne we took water & sett sayle, for soe it pleased God 
the wind was fayre, we made no stop nor staye till wee arrived at our ship 
being then at the Downes, which was about eight of the clocke at night the 
same day, my kinsman, my cooke & the litle boy by the way were a little 
stomacke sicke, but so soon as they had lightened a litle they presently 
amended, so that now blessed be God wee are all well & safe aboard, where 
we waight for a fayre wind to sea & the lord our God to be our Pilot to whom 


I commend you & yours & rest with memor esto mei 
Your constant friend 


From aboard the John & Ambrose Henry Filmer 

in the Downes 

March the 13th 

1652 
I left a man & a maide in the country which Goodman Carter well knowes 
if they be still so mi[ —_}' as to come to mee in Virginia hereafter, desire 
Mr [ _]}! Lockey to bring them over with him in the ne[ __]' require 
monyes of my brother Sir Robert for the [ _]' accomodation 
Let your prayers goe alo{ _}' fore 
H.F. 

Present my love to Mr. Fussell & deliver this enclosed & tell him I had noe 
tyme to write but let him understand your letter. 


Endorsed : — 1. For Mr. Thomas Young in Seething Lane over against the 
White Horse these present in London 


2. in love lane at the kings hed I the dell poste lie 


Sealed with rectangular octagonal ring signet bearing the arms of Filmer 
[Sable] three bars, in chief as many cinquefoils [or]. 


2. Draft letter, Robert Filmer to Henry Filmer, 1653 CK.A.O. U120 C8/3) 
Sir 

I have received your letter of Atturny bearing date in March last* not- 
withstanding that it came downe after the Assizes yet I was there attending 


your tryall and at last got a verdict for you and have now the possession 
delivered if wee can hold it which I hope wee shal doe notwithstanding they 


1This letter has been — and subsequently repaired; the brackets indicate gaps in the text 
as a result of holes in the pa 

2The letter of attorney from Henry to Robert, dated March 14, 1652/3, witnessed by Peter 
Mackerell and Robert Church, junior but not signed by Henry, still exists (K.A.O. U120 C8/2) 


but, being in common form for such documents, is not printed here. 
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have begun to sue me and Thomas Carter in Chancery which has made 
the charges to be much more than I expected’ and they are so poor that I 
doubt we shal scarse ever get any costs of them back agayne let me doe what 
I can. The house doth want repayring so much that some what must be 
done to it and I have no power by your letter of Atturny either to let or to 
repayre onely to receave your moneys yet what money I lay out in reparations 
and other necessary charges I hope you will allow therefore I shal desire to 
have something under your hand in your next letter to that purpose for 
therein your letter of Atturny is defectivet Hodges that keeps the Inn at 
Charing demands about 4o or 50 shillings of me for charges of suit which 
was occasioned by reason of his going with you to take possession of the 
house he says you promised to save him harmeless and to say truth he ought 
not to suffer and Mr Crafts the Atturny demands money due to him. It pleased 
God About the time of your departure my father fell ill agayne of the stone 
and dyed about the latter end of May since which my Brother demands 
some land which he says Atwatter houlds of you by your lease’ I know not 
how the case stands betwixt you nor how the accompt was finished when 
you were here I onely begin my receipts for what was due lady day last and 
so goe on for what shal be due after I conceave that when you were in Eng- 
land you made even with my Father so that as yet I have not received enough 
of yours to pay what charges I have been at for Atwaters has not payd 
according to his promise to you before Good: Carter but I will take a coarse 


with him as speedily as I can 
Endorsed in same hand : 1653 


3. Draft letter, Robert Filmer to Henry Filmer, 1654 (K.A.O. U120 C8/4) 
Sir 

I sent you a letter the last yeare before my Brother Samuell Came over to 
give you an account of your suite concerning Charing but it seems it mis- 
carried Therefore you may understand that we have recovered the possession 
of it though with great charge and though they still molest us in Chancery 
as you may see by the account I have sent you but our condition is so much 
the worse that our enimies are such kinde of people that we can get no costs 
of them though I have not been negligent in the indeavor of it both by my 


3“or you will imagin however I will take what care I can to spare for you for” crossed out after 


” 


Wand ‘some what must be done to it before I can heare from you” crossed out after “defective.” 
“by your lease” originally read “and pays you rent for it.” 
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selfe and servant and horses as my Brother Samuel] can informe you for I 
think verily I have sent after your tennants and the Baylys above twenty 
times, the house likewise is in such condition that it will cost neer 2 yeares 
rent to repayre so that you finde nothing of the rent of Charing in my 
Account because that® yeare that is due for that is in workmens hands to 
be layd out upon the house or els no tennant will dwell in it 

I must give you likewise to understand that you must not rekon your 
annuity as you did to my Brother Samuell without taxes and so charge bills 
to the height and to be payd likewise before it is due for besides that still 
the suit in Chancery is in continuance there is a thing caled taxes here in 
England as you likewise see by the account therefore pray consider well 
hereafter what bills you charge for though my Brother has deposited fifteen 
pounds whereof he says he owes but one pound and I likewise am out of 
my poore purse nere fower pounds to make up your bills that they might 
not be protested I doe protest unto you that I can doe so no more for besides 
that there is the In keeper at Charing that clamors for money that it has 
cost him in suit for going with you to take possession of your house I know 
not what the charges of the suit may be this year in Chancery and you may 
playnly see by the account’ that it will be a yeare yet ere I shal get any 
money of yours into my hands. I likewise writt you word in my former 
letter that the letter of Atturney you sent me wanted your name to it and 
that it was not fully enough to impower me to make leases and repayre as 
occasion should serve Therefore if you intend I shal act for you I must 
have an other letter of Atturny more full but I thinke now your suit in 
Chancery will I hope be over shortly any* body els may serve to doe your 
business here as well as my selfe if you please to impower any which I 
desire you would be pleased to doe for though in your last letter you are 
pleased to tell me that you will consider me for my paynes yet I doe not 
see how that can well be when I am necessitated to pay money out of my 
owne purse before hand which if it should’ please God that you should dye 
before this time twelve moneth I must utterly’® loose I perceave by your 
letters which came by my Brother Samuell that you had forgott what" the 
nature of your letter of Atturny was because in your letter both to my 
Brother and my selfe you seemed to understand” that the annuity remaynd 


6“halfe” which follows has been crossed out. 
7“by the account” written above line. 
ng attempt has been made to change “any” to ‘ 
it should” written above line. 
10“must utterly” written over “am like to,” which is crossed out. 
li“what” written above line. 
12“yunderstand” written over “think” which is crossed out. 
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in my Brothers hand and that your letter of Atturny, which indeed was a 
general] letter of Atturny— had onely extended to Atwaters and Charing 
so that I shal impute what is past rather to your ill memory then"* to any 
intention you had to charge more upon me then I received so Comitting you 
to the protection of the Almighty I rest 
Your affectionate Nephew” to serve you 
Rob Filmer 

Endorsed in same hand : 1654 


4. Draft letter, Robert Filmer to Henry Filmer, 1655 CK.A.O. U120 C8/6) 
Sr 


That you received no letter from me till that by my Brother Samuel was 
no fault of mine for I sent one before and have a copy thereof by me And as 
for the expences of the suit you wright are so vast I hope you finde nothing 
set downe in the account for my selfe but all moneys layd out of'® purse 
neither is it my fault that you have to deale with beggers of whom no costs 
are to be had whereby the charge might have been mittigated and whereas 
you say you would have passed it over gratis to any if you had suspected 
halfe so much if you please to pass it over to me I shal not onely pay you 
halfe but all,"” that has been layed out by me in the recovery (though you 
are pleased to offer it at halfe"*) and all my owne paynes to boote for which 
as yet though you seeme to thinke the contrary I have had no other” satisfac- 
tion but thankes. Sr what I gave you to understand concerning taxes was that 
you might charge bills faster then I could get in your money for if you 
please to consider you were not used to have an account and your money 
payd in every yeare as you have had since I dealt for you for it I have been 
fayne to pay it out faster then I can get it in besides the great trouble of 
sending after them to get it in so fast As for any accounts concerning my 
Brot{her]” Father or no[ ]* and you I have nothing to do with the, 
but onely for the time that I have had to doe for you. I have received your 
second letter of Atturny and truely Sr I am very much staggered what to 
doe in it for considering how unthankfull an office it is to meddle with 


13“which ... Atturny” interlineated. 

14“that you : would charge such” which follows, struck out. 

15" ‘and humble servant” originally following “Nephew” struck out. 
16“my” which follows is struck through. 

17but all” interlineated. 

18“your price” struck out and “halfe” written above. 

19% other” interlineated. 

20Ms torn at right edge at this point. 

21“Father or no[ interlineated : ms torn. 
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others money besides the danger and trouble of bringing long accounts 
upon my wife and children if 1 should dye before all is made even betwixt 
us (you having not sent me any discharge upon the last account) together 
with a report I heare that you have been liberall in your speech as if you 
had had hard measure from™ my dead Father who I know dealt very well 
with you and by whose command I first undertooke your business all these 
joyned together have been great disincouragements but my relation to you 
and most especially my Fathers commands overballance so far® that untill 
you can provide yourselfe better with somebody to negotiat for you here 
your business shal not be undone” but I shal through all these discourage- 
ments shew how much 

I am 


Sr 
Endorsed in same hand : 1655 


5. Invoice of goods ordered by Henry Filmer and despatched to him by 
Robert Filmer, 1657 (K.A.O. U120 C8/6) 


1657 Invoyce of Goods 


In primis 2 payre of french falles® of the 11. >- 7-6 
Item 6 payre of weomens Shooes of the 6 0-15 -0 
Item 12 paire of Plaine Shooes of. of 8.9.11. I -10-0 
Item 9 payre of Childrens Shooes of 6.7.8 0-13 -6 
Item 12 payre of larg Irish stockins 0-15 -0 
Item 9 payre of Childrens sorted as the Shooes o -13 - 6 
Item 1 payre of mens worsted 0-7-0 
Item 2 payre of weomens worsted © -10-0 
Item 12 ells of Lockram® 0-18 - 0 
Item 12 ells of Dowlaes” -18 - 0 
Item 12 ells of Roan® Canvis 0 -16-0 
Item 10 yards of blew Linnen 0-13 -4 
Item 6 yards of strong gray Devonshire Kersie 2-12 -0 
Item 10 yards of Cotton 0 -16-0 


22“from” written above “by,” struck through. 

2“overballance so far” interlineated : “prevayle” also interlineated struck through. 
24“vour business... but” interlineated. 

2French falls — falling band or collar worn with a man’s shirt. 

2%Lockram = a kind of cheap linen, worn chiefly by the lower classes. 

27Dowlas = a coarse linen from Brittany, worn chiefly by lower classes. 

28Roan = Rouen, a center for the manufacture of lighter canvasses used for clothing. 
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lii s d 
Item 10 yards of Linsey wolsey mixt red & yellow 0-15 -0 
Item 20 li of Castile Soape o-11-8 
Item 2 payre of Woemen’s bodyes, & 1 dozen of Laces 1-6-0 
Item 4 payre of Children 2 payre for 10 yeares old. 2 for 12 1-0-0 
Item 2 strong Ivory Combes 0-2-4 
Item 1 li of browne of black % li of whited browne thread 0-2-8 
Item 5000 of Xd Nayles 1000 of 2d 1000 of 3d 2-8-0 
Item one playne Horse Sadle of gray cloth, strong treed 
double girted, & 6 spare buckles © -16-0 
Item one strong bridle bitt & Curbe 0-4-0 
Item on Silke whood of Ducap” 0-3-6 
Item li of Wormeseed 0-4-0 


The duplicate of Mr Gindalls Invoyce 
These added since which I would desire may be added 


Item one Pillion® of the same cloth with the Sadle & Girt web 1 - 5 - © 


Item 2 payre of Stirrup leather stockins 0-5-0 
Item 2 payre of gray worsted halfe stockins 0-7-0 
This may be lessened or enlarged according to the money due. 
I pray send mee a litle of all sorts of Spices but of Pepper 
two pound o - 8- o 

21-9 - 2” 


Henry Filmer 


6. Letter, Henry Filmer to Robert Filmer, April 21, 1658 CK.A.O. U120 
C8/7) 
Aprill 21th (58) Mulberry Island. 

Nephew Robert 

Sr I received two of yours both of one tenor & Date, of november 14th & 
year (57). I am very sorry my Lord Sam hath taken Pett at somewhat & 
will not acquaint me with it which if he would vouchsafe, happly I should 
indeavour to reconcile the difference, but ignotia nulla cupido, uncouth 
unkist. Sr I had indeed an intent to write to you, but did not causa patet 
you seemed desirous to relinquish, but sith you have once more retayned 
my buysines, I am very thankefull & shall comply with you in what is meet 


2Ducap = a plainly woven stout silk fabric. 

WPillion = a light women’s horse saddle; a cushion behind the saddle for a second rider. 

31The original sums for many of the items have been altered to the sums here printed and the 
arithmetical total based on the figures as they now read is £22-3-0. 
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& reason, That Mr. Grindon™ refus'd my buysines, he gave mee very good 


reason for it, by reason of his greate age & lamenes, which deserves excuse, 
but for his voluntary & ready assistance in my buysines, I hope I sall not 
be ungratefull. Sr for your honest endeavours & well performance of my 
buysines which you have really & faithfully effected, to my hearts content 
in all things save two particulars, wherein you were abused by them that 
sold them, the whood of Ducap, which had beene worne, for it had many 
pinne holes, & the Lynsey-Woolsey, which I conceave had beene an old 
Shopkeeper it was so full of Moth Eatin; this I thought meet to advertise, 
not that I thinke you culpable, but to detect the dishonestie of the Seller, 
whereby you may ‘avoyd him; the rest were all very principall good, when 
I receiv'd them; you were a litle to carefull in the packing of them, being 
put into too large a volume, & that soe interstuft with Straw, that I could 
hardly find them, which did much increase the fraight & tunnage, & besides 
the case, when it came heere, was to me for nor use nor service, therefore I 
pray whatsoever you send heereafter, let it be close packt in some plated 
Chest with Locke & Key. This by advice. Now in answer to your two 
reasons for which you desired to be discharged. To the first, That I assure 
you for whatsoever dealings I have had unto this present, I never gave 
other discharge, then but my letters, which was ever the intercourse of 
dealing betweene mee & my brother your deceased father, which if you 
conceave not to be sufficiently authenticke, will you be pleased to prescribe 
mee what manner of discharge you else require, & I shall willingly assent to. 
To the other, That my promisse to you by my letters, to gratifie your paynes, 
was reall, not ceremoniall or complementall, I onely waighted for your 
proposall & demands. And what you tell mee I partly know & will confesse, 
that noe buysiness whatsoever carefully undertaken & faithfully followed, 
but is incident & subject to trouble, charge, & hazard; As for the receipt of 
clipt mony, tis easely discerned, & may as readely be avoyded. Sr I doe 
verylie beleeve you have undergone a great deale of trouble in my affayres, 
& may very will deserve according to your demands; well then to come to 
the buysines, & to speake ingenuously as I thinke, sith you require my 
positive answer your demands in my apprehension are somewhat superlative, 
although you please to abate mee one halfe of what you would receive of 
another, my reason is this which is comparative, the full of myne inheritance 
is not fortie pound per annum (for I heere nothing from [you] concerning 
the house at Charing) whether ought or nought be due unto mee, out of 
which portion now deduct 1oli for negotiating, 6li 6s 8d for the presen taxes; 


SV esbehiy Thomas Grendon, see H. F. Waters Genealogical Gleanings In England (Boston, 
1901), I, 430 ff. for notes on the Grendon family. 
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they may rise higher; for fraight & petit charges on goods imported what then 


remaynes is hardly comparative with the first position. The premisses con- 
sidered I hope good Nephew you will moderate your first demands, and 
dimidiate albeit it be against the law of friendship, which should admitt of 
noe dimision. It is for a kinsman of yours, betwixt whom you know 
there should be a duty of love, by farre much better then your humble 
service. Five pounds per annum I'm very well content to allow you, which 
is more then is given after the rates of the Law of Merchants. Sr I suppose 
your father, in obedience of whose command you partly acte for mee, did 
not injoyne you to aske so largely. Nephew my good opinion of you, being 
already grounded one some experience, gives mee confidence that I shall 
find you very reasonable in your just acceptance, hoping therein to find you 
a loving nephew rather then a mercenary hireling, yet rather then you 
should desert mee, though I can have others to undertake it, & alsoe not to 
frustrate your father, my brother his most worthy intent, I shall referre 
myselfe to God & your owne conscience, and as they shall move you satisfie 
your selfe for the time preterite, which shall ingage mee for the future 
to satisfie you thereafter. You call much upon mee for discharges yearely, 
& yet no yearely Account you send mee, you have onely sent mee in this 
yeare an Invoyce of goods of 23]i 11s. od but what remayneth in your 
hands I heare noe word off, Discharges doe evermore presuppose an Account 
brought in, wherefore if you expect discharges from mee, let mee soe often 
have an Account sent in, And that I may the better know how to discharge 
my duty to my nephew Sam: I pray require a discharge from him for the 
monyes payd upon my bill of Exchange, for I can have noe answer from 
him whether he be fully satisfied or noe and convey it to mee in by the next 
You have had my positive answer & the Helme is given, I pray continue to 
steere thereafter, and your selfe satisfied let the remaines Cif any) be sent 
mee according to advice. This is but a former letter repeated with the 
same Invoyce inclosed sent per Capt. Read that received this I intreate 
(with the same proviso) may be fulfilled, & as in this soe God direct you in 
all other your affayres & undertakings to whom is commended all our loving 
tribe by the heartie & unfeigned prayers of 
Sr 
Your truely affectionate Uncle 
Hen: Filmer® 

Endorsed in Sir Robert Filmer's hand : 1658 


33A duplicate of this letter bearing the same date, but unsigned, exists (K.A.O. U120 C8/8), 
but, as it is a duplicate, is not here printed. It is sealed with the same seal as K.A.O. U120 C8/1 


above. 
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7. Draft letter, Robert Filmer to Henry Filmer, November 30, 1659 (K.A.O. 
U120 C8/9) 
Nov the last 1659 

Sr 

I writt to you the last yeare though you have not received any thing, that 
I can not helpe, and I have now sent agayne by Capt Ed: Gunnell a chest of 
Goods according to your Invoyce last yeare onely in some particulers differ- 
ing as the peice of cloth [caled]* Eastern cloth instead of your Lockram and 
dowlas, for I was told it would weare better and the french hat instead of 
the dutch felt which I am confident will weare better and some other things 
not considerable as the cotton weeke montero cap silk neckcloth and peny- 
stone wastcoate which if I had remembered I was so cautious to avoyd that 
fault that I committed formerly that there was no rome in the chest so that 
I was constrayned to leave them out and for the scolloping thrid you writt 
for at the bottome of your leter no body knowes what I meane when I aske 
for it 

Sr I writt you word the last yeare that the reason I sent no account was 
because that I sent an account of all by my Brother Samuell and you did not 
as I expected send it back to me agayne with your discharge and allowance 
at the foot of the account, which was the reason I sent noe more but if you 
will discharge me as often as I send I shal frequently send accounts to you, 
and shall send over all bills to you when® I am discharged by you and I 
hope you will not expect them™ before As for the invoyce this yeare I have 
sent it in” at the lowest™ rates that you have valued it at in the invoyce 
under your owne hand, and somewhat lower for it come but to twenty 
poundes besides chest porterage boat frayght custome and excise which 
amounts to” 3li 5s so that it is in all 23]i 5s and I have looked upon my 
noates of receipts and disbursements and cast them up and finding that 
defaulking 7oli for my selfe for 7 yeares transacting in your business ac- 
cording to the directions of your letters that now there is due to me about 
three or foure pounds® but I must tell you I have not yet received your 
annuity from my Brother due at Mich[aelmas] last but as soone as I doe 
I shal be satisfied with an overplus. The reasons also“ that I have* no more 


Struck through, written above and again struck through, but retained as the sense requires it. 
Written above ‘ ‘as, ”" which is struck through. 

3%Written above “it,” which is struck throu 

37“it in” inserted above line. 

38“lowest” inserted above line. 

39th,” which follows, struck through. 

#“about three or four pounds” written above “somewhat,” which is struck through. 

41“also” inserted above line. 

42"T have” written above “there is” struck through. 
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in my handes are first that Attwaters® is dead not worth a groat and has 
left the house so run“ to decay and severall outhouses so fallen downe that 
it has and will cost at the least® two yeares rent to set it tenantable® so that 
for the” last yeare I have not received one penny from thence nor for the 
house at Charing by reason the tennant run away and I could get no ten- 
nant there till this Mich: but now I have let it at 4li a yeare and a lease to 
one Sayers of your landes and house at lenham for 21 years at 12li a yeare 
besides my brothers ottrinden land so that I have improved it double there- 
fore 1 hope you will thinke now I have done what servis can be expected 
from 


RF 


Sr If I heare from you that you doe approve of this though I finde the 
trouble of your business to be very g-eat beyond my expectation I shal be 
contented to undergoe it, and returne you what is in my handes according 
to your directions, detayning first in my hands for myselfe according as you 
have formerly directed. 


Endorsed in same hand as text : (1) 1659 
(2) Nov the last 1659 
Letter to Mr Henry Filmer 


8. Draft letter, Robert Filmer to Henry Filmer, August 13, 1661 CK.A.O. 

U120 C8/10) 

August the 13th 1661 

Sr 

I received your letter of the 5th of June last wherein you make mention 
of 2 letters you sent the last® yeare, but neither came to my handes neither 
did I heare any thing of your welfare till your letter of March last to my 
Brother Sr Edward, Wherein was the first I heard from you concerning 
the loss of your goods though I had before heard report from others of the 
misfortune of that ship I did intend upon the sight of your letter to my 
brother” (having no other instructions) to send over those things contayned 
in that former invoyce this yeare agayne before I received any letter from 
you, when I was satisfied that you were well, which I much doubted off not 


“very poor,” which follows, struck through. 

“quite” written above “so run” but not struck through. 
45"at the least” written above “neer” struck through. 

"it tenantable” written above “to right,” struck through. 
4?“this” written above “the last” but not struck through. 
"ship" which follows, struck through. 

#%"to my brother” inserted above line. 
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hearing from you no sooner of your loss I have now perfected your business 
and sent you all the things conteyned in that invoyce together with larger 
quantitys in some of them then is directed, together with the corne sacks 
and trayes for milke according to the directions of this last letter this yeare 
All which things are delivered into the handes of your frende and neighbour 
Mr Thomas Nowell at his lodging at Queen Hith who undertakes to deliver 
them to you (the danger of the seas excepted) And so | wish them better 
fortune then the last and you health and happyness and remayne 
Your affectionate Nephew 
and servant 


Robt Filmer 


Mr Nowell has your case of Dramines put up with his owne and the 
goods are sent in a hogshead because I could not get a chest to hold them. 
I finde the directions of your letter to me to be false which may be the 
reason they miscarried last yeare for you direct them to me at the Greyhound 
taverne and I live within 2 doores of the goat tavern and not neer the 
greyhound I delivered® to Mr Nowell to pay freyght and customes 


Endorsed in same hand : 1661 


9. Letter, Henry Filmer to Robert Filmer, February 11, 1662/3 (K.A.O. 

U120 C8/11) 

Laus Deo Feb: the 11th 1662 

Sr 

I received onely one of the 10th of May by which I understand you have 
payd my bill of Exchange of five and twenty pound according to my request 
which I accept & acknowledge from you as a speciall favor done unto mee, 
& so much the more by reason you payd it at the present day upon soe short 
a warning, which proceeded onely through his importunacy, who informed 
mee of his short continuance in the Citty whensoever his emergency should 
invite him thither, and not out of any incivilitie or precipitatenes in mee. In 
that you are disquieted for haveing received noe discharge from mee, pro- 
ceeds not soe much through my default, but rather, as I may soe say, from 
some neglect in you in haveing beclouded some accounts, which I have not 
as yet received, whereof I gave you a hint in my last, to which you have 
given not any answer. Otherwise I was alwayes willing & ready to fulfill 
your desire in sending you over a discharge under my hand & seale for all 


A space is left for the insertion of the sum of money handed over but is not filled in. 
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accompts to the day of the date of your last letter. And whereas you object 
you shal] not Act any farther in my buysines, I cannot force, that I must 
referre to God & as your conscience shall move you, yett this much give me 
leave to tell you, that in all affayres whatsoever either temporall or spirituall, 

erance crownes the Act. You have had from mee something of a 
discharge from under my hand in 1660 this therefore can be a trouble of 
noe so long accompt. Sr your service in love I shall evermore respect, and 
accept of, but yet shalbe noe injunction to perswade mee to do that which 
I am bound in equitie & reason to performe; I have therefore drawne up 
a discharge soe neere as I can, that may answer your acceptation and like- 
ing. And for any accompte betwixt us, I verily suppose, there needs noe 
Umpire. Now it comes to speake of Allowance, I pray you give mee leave 
to intreate some Rebatement therefrom for the last yeare, by reason I tooke 
you off from much trouble & Incumbrance, which the laying out & conse- 
quence that followes, would have exposed you unto, by charging you onely 
with the bare payment of the money; And likewise for the future, I finding 
it to be more to my advantage; & yourselfe cannot but apprehend it much 
ease unto yourselfe. I shal] have occasion this present shipping to charge 
home bills of Exchange for the like value of five and twenty pound for the 
use of Mr Samuel Stephens in Virginia gentleman, for a valuable consid- 
eration of him by mee already received, I shall earnestly desire you to make 
the like good payment, after twenty days sight, the bills received upon fur- 
ther Advice. As for your noates and Acquittances, I neither required nor 
expected knowing it to be a thing altogether inconsistent with reason, all 
that I required was but a formal] accompt inserted in your letters, which 
was but equall. Sr I shall onely request you, by the reall affection of a 
kinsman, as you have hetherto well Acted a part in severall Scenes of this 
Interlude of my life, so be pleased not to desert mee in the Epilogue thereof. 
Noe more at present but the God of heaven accumulate all needfull blessings 
upon you & yours. Sr I should committ a grosse Solecisme in nature should 
I forget to present the humblest of my service to the Elect Lady my deare 
sister, your mother, whose ineffable favours are soe deeply engraven upon 
the table of my heart, that nothing but death can obliterate or eraze; And to 
all the rest of our loving Race perpetuitie of blisse, soe prayeth from an 
heart unfeighned 

Sr your truely affectionate Uncle 
Henry Filmer 


Endorsed : (1) in Sir Robert Filmer’s hand 1662 
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(2) in same hand as text These for Mr Robert Filmer Esquire 
and Councellor at Law within two doores of the Goate 
Taverne neere Charing crosse 

(3) in Sir Robert Filmer’s hand with this letter came a Release 
from my Uncle Henry for all my accounts till 1661 and 
it is here inclosed™ 


Sealed Cin black wax) with ring signet bearing arms as in U120 C8/1 
above. 


10. Letter, Henry Filmer to Robert Filmer, March 27, 1665 (K.A.O. U120 
C8/12) 


Sr Virginia March 27th 1665 
I received two of yours this shipping both of one tenor & date, being the 
seven and twentieth of August one thousand six hundred sixtie & foure by 
both I am sufficiently informed that my bill of Exchange of seventeene 
pounds, is by you discharged & payd, which I estimate, with al] thankfullnes, 
as an especiall favour done unto mee : As alsoe for the ten pounds, you 
payd unto Mr Edward Bleeke, who hath faithfully performed his trust by 
me committed to him, in returning such goods as were according to my 
instructions for which monyes I have given him my receipt. The discharge 
you sent mee, I doe in no wise disallow, but have signed & sealed it with 
the testimony of these mens names, whom you personated in your letter, 
onely I could have wished, that you had been pleased to have given the 
Date thereof upon some one of the rently quarter dayes.” Sr I have charged 
upon you, one bill of Exchange of five & twenty pounds, eighteene shillings 
& two pence the payment to be made twenty dayes after sight unto Mr 
Edward Bleeke. And for that I have abbreviated ten dayes from my usual 
charge of payment was by constraint not willingly, being by him flatly 
denyed the Assumpsit (for the which I was much necessitated) if so be that 
I would not condescend thereto, which oversight if you but please to pardon, 
I shall for the future indeavour to prevent. And if it fortune I have charged 
somewhat above effects in your hands at present, yet be pleased, for the 
honour of my bill, & creditt of my name, to make good payment, & the next 
Gif I live till then) shalbe more moderate. My wife & daughter with my- 
selfe, present our humble service, with a like token (for want of a better) 


51The release is not now enclosed within this letter nor is it known to be extant. 

52The discharge, dated August 27, 1664, signed and sealed by Henry Filmer, describing himself 
as “of Mulberry Island in Virginia Gentleman” still exists (K-A.O. U120 C8/12) but, Tuiee in 
common form for such documents, is not here printed. It is witnessed by Edward Bleeke, Charles 
Barham, Edward Griffith, and John Miles. 
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of dryed fruite of apples & two fork of Peares, for this yeare our Quinces 
throughout the Country generally miscarried, unto your second selfe, which 
you shall receive by Mr Bleeke, I have not else at present, but commit you 
& all yours unto Almighty God, and rest 
Your really affectionate Uncle 
Henry Filmer 


Endorsed in same hand : These for Robert Filmer Esquire neere the Goate 
Taverne at Charing Crosse In London 


Sealed (in red wax) with ring signet; arms as in U120 C8/1 above. 


11. Draft letter, Robert Filmer to Henry Filmer, December 30, 1667 
(K.A.O. U120 C8/14) 
Sr Dec the 30th 1667 

The last I received from you was two letters dated June the 24th 1667 
wherein you send me word that the last you had from me was dated® in 
August 1664 which I wonder much at for I writt to you in the yeare 1665 
when I payd Mr Bleecks bill but then the great contagion growing on I did 
retire into the Country and not hearing from you did not wright in the 
yeare 1666. As for the 2 bills charged on me by you this™ yeare I have 
already payd that of 1gli-4s to Mr Tovys order, by that of 4li to Mr Cary 
I yet heare not of but shal be ready to discharge it according to your order, 
I have payd eighteen shillings also to Mr Bleek which he shewes me under 
your hand is due to him and he promises to come to me when he is ready 
to send to you, for what money I have in my hands which I shal pay unto 
him when he calls and take his discharge according to your directions and 
shal send you a coppy of it And I shal desire you to signe and® send me 
his discharge by the next shiping® which I have sent here inclosed in this 
letter by my Brother Samuell” so commending you and yours to the pro- 


tection of the Almighty 


I alwayes remayne 
Your affectionate Nephew 
to serve you 
Robt Filmer 
Endorsed in same hand : Copy of my letter Dec 1667 
53“dated” inserted above line. 
“present” which follows, struck through. 
55“signe and” inserted above line. 
%”by the next shiping” inserted above line and “as the former was” which follows, struck 


t0 your peomise in your lest to ms” which follows, strack though. 
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12. Receipt from churchwardens of Mulberry Island, Virginia, to Sir Robert 
Filmer, 2nd, baronet, for a legacy of £40, left by Henry Filmer, to buy 
communion plate for the church, April 16, 1683 CK.A.O. U120 Cg) 


To All Christian People To whom these presents shal] come Wee Robert 
Hubberd and Emanell Wells churchwardens™ in the Behalfe of & by order 
of the whole vestry of the parrish of Mulbery Island in Virginia® Send® 
greeting in our Lord God Everlasting Whereas Henry Filmer late of the 
said parish of Mulberry Island gent deceased in and by his last will and 
Testament in writing bearing date the One and Twentyeth day of February 
in the yeare of our Lord God One Thousand Six Hundred Seaventy and one 
Did give and bequeath the parish Church of Mulberry Island aforesaid the 
moneyes in England that shoulde remaine att his decease in the hands of 
his Kinsman Robert Filmer esqr. for the purchasing of such plate for the 
Communion table as the Minister and Vestry should thinke meete As 
therein and thereby more fully it doth and may appeare And Whereas the 
said Robert Filmer Esqr. after became a Barronett and afterwards in his 
lifetime by his last Will and Testament in writing Did constitute his sonne 
and heire Robert Filmer Esqr (now Barronett) his sole executor and shortly 
after dyed And Whereas the moneyes remaining to the hands of the said 
Sir Robert Filmer the Father belonging to the estate of the said Henry 
Filmer att the tyme of his death are on all hands agreed to be and amount 
unto the somme of Forty pounds and noe more Now Know all men by these 
presents that Wee the said Robert Hubberd & Emanell Wells by the author- 
ity & on the behalfe aforesaid" have on the day of the date hereof had and 
received of the said Sir Robert Filmer the sonne and Executor of the said 
Sir Robert Filmer the Father the said somme of Forty pounds of lawfull 
money of England being in full payment of all Legacyes sommes of money 
and bequests whatsoever given and bequeathed to the said parish and parish 
Church of Mulberry Island aforesaid And thereof wee doe hereby for us 
and our Successours forever release acquitt exonerate and dischage the said 
Sir Robert Filmer the executor and his assignes to all intents and pu 
whatsoever In Witnes whereof wee have hereunto sett our hands and seales 


this sixteenth of Aprill Anno Domini 1683 And in the Fower and Thirtyeth 


58“churchwardens” written above line. 

Witalicized passages are those added by Phillip Ludwell as his note at the end of the release 
States. 

“The words “& All the Inhabitants thereof” (in Ludwell’s hand) “the Minister and Church- 
wardens and Inhabitants of the parish of Mulberry Island in Virginia” (in same hand as most 
of the text) which precede “Send” are struck throu sh by Ludwell. 

61The words “the Minister Churchwardens and he Roc aforesaid,” in the same hand as the 
text which follow are struck through. 
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yeare of the Reigne of our Soveraigne Lord Charles the second by the grace 
of God of England Scotland France and Ireland King Defender of the 
Fayth &e: 
Sealed and delevered in the 
presence of: 

Phill Ludwell 

Frances Ludwell 
the Razeings above were made 
by me Phill Ludwell in 
presence of the partyes that signed & 
sealed this discharge 


Endorsed in the hand of [Sir] Robert Filmer: A release from the Parish of 
Mulbery Island in Virginia for the legacy left by my uncle Henry Filmer 
by his last will & testament vidz goll in church plate® 


Robert Hubberd L.S. 
Emanuell Wells L.S.@ 


13. Letter, Frances Berkeley to Robert Filmer, undated [16707] (K.A.O. 
U120 C14) 


Sr 

after wee had almost given over looking for the ships there is all come 
in which wee had anie concerne & I finde by the exactnesse with which 
wee are fitted I have keept my word with you in the trouble I promist you 
but I finde you have had some more than I ment you & I know not how my 
Cousin may be foold or whether he has such resentments as he ought but 
mine are such that if I had a quarell to all mankinde I should still beleeve 
there wear on worthie person as longe as you are alive. My Brother will be 
with you so quicklie that I send this onelie to give you thankes & to lett you 
know everie thing is arriv’d safe, though I have not yett receavd all, 2 dayes 
agoe I charged a bill uppon you for 6ll 10s to be paid to one Mr Hier. My 
Cousin Horsmonden hase sent in a comision from the prerogative court to 
swear my Cousin Filmer execitress to her husband & it is done & witnest 
Cby Whitil from whome you will receave this) & she hasse made her father 
her Attornie she is vearie well & likes this counterie so well that I beleeve 
she will not willinglie goe out of it Cat least not this year) nothing but your 
selfe & childern can be more concernd at the continuation of my Cousins 


62T wo small oval impressions in red wax of seal bearing the letters EW, doubtless Wells’ personal 


63Throu h the = offices of the Reverend G. MacLaren Brydon, I am informed that no plate, 
which could have bought with Henry Filmer's legacy, is now known to survive. 
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distemper then I am I pray God restore her health & then I hope we shall 
meet again though I have been a most sicklie creature & cannot com yett; 
I write to you by my Cousin Anthonie St. Leger I begg you to forgive my 
Cousin Warham & to be kind to them both Cin anie thinge that will be no 
prejudice to yourselfe) for the sake of 
Your most affectionate Cousin 
green [spring] & faithfull servant 
F Berkeley 


Endorsed: These For Robert Filmer Esqr at Charing Crosse in same hand 
as text. 


14. Letter, Frances Berkeley to [Robert Filmer?], March 26, 1671 CK.A.O. 
Ur120 C14) 


Sr 

Though I have receavd but one Letter from you yett I must acknowledge 
the obligations you designd to lay uppon poor Steavens & the continuation 
of your favor to Lady Berkeley have made such impressions that if I had 
children I would teach them to finde out all maner of wayes to serve yours, 
I know the report of the nakednesse of our Counterie is the cause that has 
retarded the latter ships & have reallie much more impatiant longinge to 
hear the conformation of my Cousins health then for anie of our concerns 
wee expected in them. I am affraid considering her indisposision I have 
put a most unfite trouble uppon you but you have beene allways so patient 
in those varieties I have given you that I proceed to begg your protection 
& counsel] to my Cousin Anthonie who I leave to tell you all that has be- 
fallne since I writ last pray present my humble servis to my Cousin & tell 
her her owne Childern cannot be more concernd nor more trulie wish her 
recoverie then 


Sr 
Your affectionat Cousin & 
green/spring most humblle servant 
March the 26th: 71 Fra : Berkeley 


My Cousin Filmer has adminesterd uppon her husbands estate & sayes she 
will goe home this year but I beleeve it is not certaine my very humblle 
servis Mistris Raymund & all the Fishes & Cousin Rob & all the yonge frie 


especiallie gogmier 
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RICHARD BLUNDELL IN VIRGINIA AND MARYLAND 


by Frank Tyrer* 


Sometme in the 1690's, Richard Blundell, a member of one of the oldest 
families in Lancashire,’ was apprenticed by his father, William Blundell of 
Little Crosby in the County of Lancaster, Esquire, to a Richard (?) Hough- 
ton, a merchant of Liverpool. Mr. Houghton appointed Richard his factor or 
agent in Virginia, and it is with his activities in Virginia and later in Mary- 
land that we are concerned. 

A note in a manuscript? now at Crosby Hall, the home of the Blundell 
of Crosby family gives details of the “Children of William Blundell by 
Mary his Wif,” and from this we get this brief epitome of the life of Rich- 
ard Blundell: 


7. Richard Blundell was born on Sunday the 27th. of May, 1677 about 1 or 2 of . 
the clock in the afternoon at Crosby, he was marryed in Mary Land to a Widdow 
Tawny Aug the 1, 1704. he dyed Nov. the 30, 1704 & left his Wife with Child of 
a Son wch was borne June the 16. 

Richard Blundell Son to Richard above mensioned was born in Mary Land June the 
16, 1705 and lived but a Few Months. 


As Richard was a younger son, his father set out to find a suitable career 
for him, and, no doubt influenced by the growing trade between Liverpool 
and the West Indies and Virginia and the possibility of great profits, he 
apprenticed his son to a merchant of Liverpool, Mr. Houghton. Perhaps, 
too, he was remembering the success of a venture made by his father, 
William Blundell “the Cavalier,” who in 1666, along with some other 
gentlemen, engaged a ship, the Antelope, in a voyage to Barbadoes. This 
was almost certainly the first Liverpool ship to cross the Atlantic, and also 
the first to bring to Liverpool a cargo of sugar from the West Indies. William 
Blundell the “Cavalier” in his notes records that the voyage “had so good 
success as to double our moneyes wth advantage.” 


Another reason, perhaps, why William Blundell, a Roman Catholic, 


*Mr. Tyrer is biology master and head of Science Department, Waterloo County Seconda: 
School, Crosby, Liverpool, England. He is indebted to Mr. and Mrs. B. M. Whitlock Bl 
of Crosby Hall, for permission to quote from the manuscripts at Crosby Hall. 

1The first known member of the family was Osbert of Ainsdale, living in 1160 a.p. For a 
pedigree of the Blundell family see Edward Baines, History of the County Palatine and Duchy 
of Lancaster (London, 1836), IV, 218, which unfortunately contains some errors. 

2"The Great Hodge Podge,” p. 186. 

SIbid., p. 194. 
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apprenticed his son Richard to a merchant adventurer was that it was one 
of the few careers that were open to Catholic recusants. 

On August 2, 1702, William Blundell died and was succeeded by his 
eldest son Nicholas. By this time the younger son Richard was already in 
Virginia serving as agent or factor for Mr. Houghton. 

Nicholas Blundell is often spoken of as Nicholas Blundell “the Diarist” 
from the fact that he kept a diary from July 27, 1702, to April 4, 1728, 
recording in it every day, without a break, things of interest and events 
in his life. He also kept a letter book and a disbursement book in which 
he noted every penny spent from 1702 to 1737. These documents are now 
at Crosby Hall, near Liverpool, and it is from these sources that we learn 
about his brother Richard's activities in Virginia and Maryland. 

From a letter* in the letter book we learn that Nicholas Blundell wrote 
to his brother in June 1702 giving him news of his friends and describing 
events that might interest Richard. Before any reply to this letter was 
received, William Blundell, the father of Nicholas and Richard had died 
and Nicholas had succeeded him as lord of the manor. Nicholas thought 
a great deal of his brother, and shortly after becoming lord of the manor 
took steps to get Richard made a member of Preston Guild: 

28 August, 1702—I writ to my Cozen Standley’ at Preston to get my brother Richard 
made a Freeman at the Gild. 


Preston Guild was one of the old merchant guilds, and for more than 600 
years, until its powers were curtailed by the Municipal Corporation Act of 
1835, it more or less governed the life and activities of the town.’ To be 
made a Freeman of Preston Guild was a coveted honour and was associated 
with certain social and other advantages. That he was successful in his 
application we learn from an entry in the disbursement book: 


8 Oct. 1702—For making my two Brothers & my self Gild Burgasess of Preston... 
15s. 6d. 


It would seem from this that Nicholas was not expecting his brother to stay 
out in Virginia, or perhaps he thought that even if his brother did remain 
abroad the advantages of membership of the Guild were well worth the 
nse. 

On September 19, 1702, Nicholas received letters from Richard from 
which we learn that in addition to acting as Mr. Houghton’s factor, Richard 

4Nicholas Blundell's Letter Book, p. 2. 

5Edward Stanley, Esq., of Preston (died 1755, aged 103) was cousin to Thomas Stanley of 


Bickerstaffe, who was ancestor of the 11th Earl of Derby. 


6A Preston Guild Fair is still held every twenty years. 
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was hoping to trade upon his own account, and made a list of goods that 


he would like sent out to him. These requests came at a most inopportune 
time for Nicholas, for he was then very busily engaged in taking over his 
duties as lord of the manor, and settling his recently deceased father’s 
affairs. To add to his difficulties Nicholas discovered that Mr. Houghton’s 
ship was sailing for Virginia within fourteen days, which gave him very 
little time to gather the required goods together. Nevertheless, he put aside 
his own affairs and during the next few days devoted the whole of his time 
and energy to serving his brother. On September 23 he set off from Little 
Crosby in his coach or on horseback along the shockingly bad cart tracks. 


23 Sept. 1702—I went upon my Brother Richards account to Leverpoole thence to 
Prescot and Lodged at Ditton.’ 

24 Sept. 1702—I went from Ditton to Mr Harrop at Warington according to my 
Brothers orders, from thence I came to Prescot® where I bought Fine Muggs of Mr 
Cubben thence I came to Leverpoole where I discoursed Mr Houghton Merchant & 
so came home. 

25 Sept. 1702—I went to John Steward & ordered him to buy goods at Chester for 
my Brother Richard. 


John Steward and Alice his wife lived in the township of Great Crosby 
which was adjacent to Little Crosby. They kept a shop and traded in goods 
bought at Chester Fairs. 


27 Sept. 1702—Ewen Lea Brought me some light Wiggs for my Brother Richard 
but I bought them not. 

2 Oct. 1702—I went after dinner to Leverpoole and helped to pack up a Kask of 
Prescot Muggs for my Brother Richard at Virginia. 

3 Oct. 1702—I went to Leverpoole & bought goods for my Brother Richard. 

4 Oct. 1702—Mr Blundell of Ince came hither after a diner of a Viset with Cozen 
Hester Anderton, I was so busy writing to my Brother Richard that I came little to 


them. 


By October 5 most of the goods had been bought and Nicholas Blundell 
then visited Mr. Houghton to give him a list of what was to be shipped to 


his brother: 


5 Oct. 1702—I went betimes in the Morning to Leverpoole to give Mr Houghton an 
Invoyce of my Brother Richards goods. 
8 Oct. 1702—I went to Leverpoole and gave Mr Houghton an Envoyce of my 


Brothers goods, they were entered to-day. 
10 Oct. 1702—I went to Leverpoole with Cozen Thomas Gelibrond, William Low, 


7The Manor of Ditton is now part of Widnes in Lancashire. 
Prescot is a smal] township about four miles east of Liverpool. It was at the time noted for 


its pottery. 
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&c:. I received some goods from Thomas Harrop for my Brothers Richards use, I drank 
at Swarbricks with Captain Moone. 


From his disbursement book we know exactly what it cost Nicholas 
Blundell to entertain Captain Robert Moone, Master of the ship Elizabeth, 
by which the goods were being sent: 

Octob: 10, 1702—Spent on Mr. Moone Master of the Elizabeth... 1s. 10d. 


The Elizabeth, 300 tons, was one of the larger vessels of the Virginia fleet 
sailing from Liverpool. A list of homeward-bound ships for 1703 states 
that she was manned by 30 men under Captain Robert Moone,’ was armed 
with 20 guns and carried a cargo of 315 hogsheads of tobacco. 

During the time he was ordering and collecting these goods together, 
Nicholas Blundell wrote a long letter to his brother Richard giving news of 
his father’s death, and also explaining what he had done about the goods 
Richard wanted. Here is the letter: 


To my Brother Rich: Blundell in Virginia 
sent by the Elizabeth, Captain Moone Commander 
Sep the 23d. 1702 


I sent my Dearest Brother a very long Letter in June by the Lamb with account of all 
News I could pick up for you, but now thé I have (as formerly I did) set down many 
things that happened, to acquant you with & let you see I am not forgetfull of you; 
yet this I feere will wholy be taken up with Business, not having any spaire time; 
espetially if Mr Houghton be as forward as he sayes, for I received yours the 19th 
Ultimo & then Mr Houghton told me he hoped to sale within fourteen dayes, So that 
now I am going roundly about to dispatch your affaires with all expedition I can, which 
truly falles out at a very inconvenient time, | having very much business on my hands, 
which I doe assure you shall be layed aside to serve you. It will be surprizing that 
I take the management of your concerns upon me. I truly wish there were not the 
cause for it that now there is, which I know will be no small affliction to you, for it has 
pleased Almighty God to take my Dearest Father out of this life; he made a most happy 
end Aug: the 2d. after six dayes sicknes, & to add to our greefe William Arnold! 
departed this Life the day my Father was buried, Uncle Thomas is also dead & laid 
in Our Burying place. 

October the 2d. If I have not answer'd expectation in providing this Kargoe exactly 
to your orders or made any mistake in the account of the goods I send, I hope you'l 
ascribe it to the haist I have ben in, & not want of my endeavours, I do assure you 
the Hast I was in has made me to doe things not so exact as I could wish, & has more 
over caused me to be at more trouble & expence then otherwise would have ben need- 


t the Norris Papers now in the Liverpoo] Record Office, there is a letter (reference 

Pe. ber 2/368) dated September 28, 1703, from which we learn that “Captain Robert Moon is 
Dead at Sea.” 

WWilliam Arnold was a well-trusted and well-beloved servant of the Blundell of Crosby family 


for many years. 
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full. I send you two hats of different rates the prisess set on each hat. One Thinn Wigg 
the lightest I could find, for now bobbs are made so extreamly full that tis very hard 
to light of a thinn one, espetially of a light Couller. Being you writ for knives I send 
you one With a Marble haft and also a Plush Saddle, & Crevat with Gold Fringe 
which I suppose you may sell to advantage being they look fine & are really good. 
thd I have set them of a price in the List of Particulars yet sell them as you please, 
for being as you are bound out from traiding for others | will not expect any advantage 
by my things but make the best of them to your own proffit. Two pair Black Stockings 
one fine & Short, other coulers & Courser the Price the same. Two Muslin Crevats 
rowed at the ends as now they are worne. Six Paire of Gloves, the Best Mr Moorecroft 
gives you. Leverpoole & all Chester Faire would not afford such kaps as you desired, 
nor could Mr Moorecroft find six fit to send to you, so has onely bought you 4. I have 
sent you I think good Sope. My Father has disposed of his Dictionary so that I have 
none to spare, nor could I light of any second hand one eather at Warington or Lever- 
poole, so have bought you a New one. You will scarce believe if I tell you I could not 
buy a dozen pound of Pouder at Leverpoole, but tis true I assure you. Captaine Fleet- 
wood!'! has had great doing at Marton Meere [torn] ning of Kastles and taking of 
Townes from the Frence which notable exploites has destroyed a World of Pouder and 
made it very deere, however I have procured you 4 Ib. There is none of the Largest 
Size of Shot in Town. So I have sent 100 of the second sort. Three barrs of Lead 
weighing 20 lb. One Pare Large Leather Baggs & Straps. I have sent all the Ink Mr 
Moss could spare, 1 know you like his best so would not buy elcewhere. An old Trunk 
of my own but have set a New lock on it. Lace Paper & Ribaning is to be bought at 
Chester Faire by Harrop of Warington. Knives, Razers, Hones, & Tobacco-tongs to 
be bought at Chester by John Stuard. I have not yet received your goods from Harrop 
&c Stuard. If I send any Clocks to you it must be by the Next Vessell for now I have 
not time to procure them before this is bound out. I have agreed for a good Watch but 
have not yet received it. I have sent you 3 dozen of Strong October"? in your own 
bottles & the rest are empty. One Hoggshead of Muggs. One kask of Prescot Waire, 
I had set a Parsall on which I thought would fill the Vessell but depending more upon 
their Judgment than my own, they perswaided me to, take more saying what I had 
pitched on would not be enough, but when they came to Leverpoole they would have 
filled two kasks, they cost in all £3-18s-od. I have onely made up one kask of Prescot 
waire for you at this time and the remainder I will send by the Loyalty being told they 
are likely to be a good Commodity. Your Merchants are not willing to let you have 
a Prentice and as for procuring you Servants I do assure you I have taken all the caire 
immaginable & done what lies in my Power but can not get one Man or Boy. This | 
think is a perticular of all I wass to doe for you, yet some part of your letter remaines 
unanswered. 

As for pleasing your Merchants I hope there is no reason to [torn] otherwayes, as yet 
Mr Houghton has not had time to examen [torn] Matters, but told me he hoped you 
had done well, yet he seemed to think that seeing you had provided so well for your 
own propper use you might have done some little more for him, He has according to 


"Thomas Fleetwood (1661-1717) beginning in 1693 drained Martin Mere, a large lake 
covering 3,132 acres, which he turned into arable land. 
12The best ale was brewed in October and was often spoken of as “Strong October.” 
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full. I send you two hats of different rates the prisess set on each hat. One Thinn Wigg 
the lightest I could find, for now bobbs are made so extreamly full that tis very hard 
to light of a thinn one, espetially of a light Couller. Being you writ for knives I send 
you one With a Marble haft and also a Plush Saddle, & Crevat with Gold Fringe 
which I suppose you may sell to advantage being they look fine & are really good. 
thd I have set them of a price in the List of Particulars yet sell them as you please, 
for being as you are bound out from traiding for others | will not expect any advantage 
‘by my things but make the best of them to your own proffit. Two pair Black Stockings 
one fine & Short, other coulers & Courser the Price the same. Two Muslin Crevats 
rowed at the ends as now they are worne. Six Paire of Gloves, the Best Mr Moorecroft 
gives you. Leverpoole & all Chester Faire would not afford such kaps as you desired, 
nor could Mr Moorecroft find six fit to send to you, so has onely bought you 4. I have 
sent you I think good Sope. My Father has disposed of his Dictionary so that I have 
none to spare, nor could | light of any second hand one eather at Warington or Lever- 
poole, so have bought you a New one. You will scarce believe if I tell you I could not 
buy a dozen pound of Pouder at Leverpoole, but tis true I assure you. Captaine Fleet- 
wood!! has had great doing at Marton Meere [torn] ning of Kastles and taking of 
Townes from the Frence which notable exploites has destroyed a World of Pouder and 
made it very deere, however I have procured you 4 lb. There is none of the Largest 
Size of Shot in Town. So I have sent 100 of the second sort. Three barrs of Lead 
weighing 20 lb. One Pare Large Leather Baggs & Straps. I have sent all the Ink Mr 
Moss could spare, I know you like his best so would not buy elcewhere. An old Trunk 
of my own but have set a New lock on it. Lace Paper & Ribaning is to be bought at 
Chester Faire by Harrop of Warington. Knives, Razers, Hones, & Tobacco-tongs to 
be bought at Chester by John Stuard. I have not yet received your goods from Harrop 
&c Stuard. If I send any Clocks to you it must be by the Next Vessell for now I have 
not time to procure them before this is bound out. I have agreed for a good Watch but 
have not yet received it. I have sent you 3 dozen of Strong October’? in your own 
bottles & the rest are empty. One Hoggshead of Muggs. One kask of Prescot Waire, 
I had set a Parsall on which I thought would fill the Vessell but depending more upon 
their Judgment than my own, they perswaided me to take more saying what I had 
pitched on would not be enough, but when they came to Leverpoole they would have 
filled two kasks, they cost in all £3-18s-0d. I have onely made up one kask of Prescot 
waire for you at this time and the remainder I will send by the Loyalty being told they 
are likely to be a good Commodity. Your Merchants are not willing to let you have 
a Prentice and as for procuring you Servants I do assure you I have taken all the caire 
immaginable & done what lies in my Power but can not get one Man or Boy. This I 
think is a perticular of all I wass to doe for you, yet some part of your letter remaines 
unanswered. 

As for pleasing your Merchants I hope there is no reason to [torn] otherwayes, as yet 
Mr Houghton has not had time to examen [torn] Matters, but told me he hoped you 
had done well, yet he seemed to think that seeing you had provided so well for your 
own propper use you might have done some little more for him, He has according to 


Thomas Fleetwood (1661-1717) beginning in 1693 drained Martin Mere, a large lake 
covering 3,132 acres, which he turned into arable land. 


12The best ale was brewed in October and was often spoken of as “Strong October.” 
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your desire provided a Kargoe for you, the account you must expect from him. Your 
First letter mentioned to be sent from Virginia came not to hand. As for sending 
curiossitise Tis what is not at all expected from you. My Mother has sent you a Worked 
Combkase, a Crevat with one row of Gold through each end, one Apron & Nightraile 
which she presents you with for your own Traffick. If any thing you [torn] for come 
not by this Vessell you may expect it by the Loyalty or perhaps before. I am all this 
while acting for your advantage in living [torn] ryed'’ I am no nearer than when you 
last saw me so have no [torn] to run on in the Praises of a Sister in Law. Thanks for 
the concerne [torn] in about seeds & Plants for my use whensoever they come they 
[torn] welcome but most espetially if you com long with them. [torn] no time to 
mention any thing not relaiting to Business so shall no[torn] to a Conclusion & tell you 
all your Friends are well. I wish this may Find [torn] Perfect health which is truly 
the Hearty Prayer of your Loving and Dearest Brother. 
Nicholas Blundell." 


It would seem from this letter that Mr. Houghton, the Liverpool mer- 
chant, to whom Richard was apprenticed, was not quite satisfied with his 
services. He apparently thought his factor was attending too much to his 
own concerns and not enough to those of his employer. 


With the dispatch of the goods by the Elizabeth, Nicholas Blundell con- 
tinued to collect more of the things wanted by Richard, ready to be sent 
by the Loyalty. Evidently amongst these were the knives, razors, hones, 
and tobacco-tongs which John Steward, the shop-keeper from Great Crosby, 
had bought at Chester Fair, but not in time to be sent by the Elizabeth. 


14 Oct. 1702—John Steward & his Wife came with their Packs to sell goods. 

31 Oct. 1702—I went to Leverpoole. I payed for a Watch & Clock for my Brother 
Richard. 

23 Nov. 1702—I went after Dinner to Leverpoole. I saw Mrs Bootle & her Daughter 
Lidiat at Mr Houghtons. 

24 Nov. 1702—The Joyner & Painter came hither" to Look at my Brothers clock face. 

28 Nov. 1702—I fixed my Brothers Clock up in the Gallery to see how it would goe. 

24 Janu. 1703—I writ to my Brother Richard into Virginia. 

25 Janu. 1703—I Packed up Goods in the Hall to send to my Brother Richard in 
Virginia. 

Janu. 1703—I sent my Brothers Goods to Mr Houghton at Rinteguete in order 
to have them Shiped on Bord the Loyalty for Virginia. 


With the goods to be put aboard the Loyalty, Nicholas also gave a letter to 
his servant to be handed to the Captain of the Loyalty, Captain Henry 
Brown. This letter was for his brother Richard. 


13This word is, I think, “unmarried.” 
14Nicholas Blundell's Letter Book, p. 2. 
15j.e., Crosby Hall. 
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In the letter Nicholas Blundell refers to some mistake in the tobacco 
sent by Richard by the Loyalty. This was one of a fleet of nine vessels which 
had arrived in Liverpool in September 1702 laden with tobacco. Part of 
the cargo was for Mr. Houghton, who found on checking it that some error 
had been made, and Nicholas Blundell had instructed Captain Brown of 
the Loyalty to explain the matter to Richard, when the ship returned to 
Virginia. 

To my Brother Richard Blundell in Virginia. 


Janu: the 26 1702/3 
There is a Ship, Deare Brother lately come from Mary Land but she brindgs no 


letters from you wch makes me not a little concernd for fear of your death, thé still I 
am willing to hope the best & do heartily wish this may find you in good health. 
I sent you a good Parsell of goods by the Elizabeth Mr Moone Commander, but for 
feer of any mistake I here send the particulars of them, that in case you be not living, 
Mr Brown may the better understand how to mannage your goods; Besides what is in 
kask I sent lase & ribaning which was given to Mr Moone by Mr Lidiat. I sent a Silver 
watch to you by Mr Lettonby & doe intend to send along with Mr Brown some few 
more goods, the particulars you will find in this. I am afraid you have commited some 
mistake about your Tobacco sent by the Loyalty, but Mr Brown will acquaint you 
with it. I think Mr Houghton will pay me for your Tobacco & also for your last years 
service, which I shall lay out for you when I have orders, in the meanetime it will be 
towards repaying myself for what I have allready expended on your account. ...Mr 
Houghton sayes Butter & Cheese will be a good Commodity, so I think to send you 
some. I perceive by Mr Houghton that you are likely to continew in Virginia wch if 
you doe I should be glad to know how accounts stood between my Father & you when 
you went hence that | may know what part of your Pourtion you have had & so know what 
is still remaining, for I promiss to pay you all when I am able & in the meane while | will 
assist you & hope you will find in me a Father as well as Brother, what I have lay'd 
out on your account is easily computed, I know your accounts are on the File but if 
you could tell within a little how we stand it would be a satisfaction to me. I sent the 
Clock makers directions which I think are not suffitient so shall say something of my 
own head, if your Clock be too fast it is better to stop it for some time than to put back 
the Finger, if it usually goe too fast screw the Pendulum lower, if the stricking part be 
too fast hinder it from stricking by taking off the wight till the houre be right, if the 
striking part be behind the Finger you may mak it strick till it come to the right houre 
by lifting up one of the Irons, which goe from the face of the Clock to the back & are 
by the left hand doar. Twere most advisable to studdy the Mosions of it well before 
you set it up. I send the remainder of your Prescot waire excepting about 2 dozen wch 
I keep & will be answerable for them. Be cairful how you open the long box Number 1 
for Feer of breaking glasses or Muggs or bending the Pendulum; Num: 1 contains 


Norris Papers, No. 1/154, Liverpool Record Office. Peter Hall writing to Richard Norris 
in a letter dated September 25, 1702, refers to the arrival of the Virginian —“g have come 
in and 2 more expected.” 
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part of a clock case, 4 Reames of Paper, two squair Glasses & 3 long ones for the Clock, 
I sent more then was necessary for present use, for feer of a Chance one of the squair 
ones is brock, if you desire other clock tis best to send back your outward case, it may 
serve again & save you 4 sh. or 5 sh. Some Prescot wair. One bottle Hungary water 
given you by John Steward. One Pendulum. a Cornish & 3 balls for the top of the 
Clock case, you can not conveniently take the goods out of the Number II unless you 
take of most of the hoops, it contains the Clock, head Case & pedestall, two great 
wights, two small wights, two Iron pinns to drive into the wall & two small screw to 
fasten the long Case to thos pins, a Bell which is marked so with Blew woosted that 
you may know how to fix it & within the bell in a Paper are the small scrues above 
mentioned. Number III Prescot waire the Price of each sort you had before, & is now 
to be found in my orders to Mr Brown. This with the following account of Particulars 
I hope will for the present suffise, but let me desire you not to slip any opertunity of 
writing, this is the fourth Ship I have sent by, & you may frequently expect to hear from 
your ever loving & kind Brother 
Nicholas Blundell 

A list of Parsells went with this letter.” 


Nicholas Blundell was rather disturbed by the fact that he had received 
no letters from his brother for some time. He feared he might have died, 
and so sent a letter by his servant to Captain Brown of the Loyalty instruct- 
ing him what to do in case of such an untoward eventuality: 


To Captain Brown, Master of the Loyalty. 
Janu: the 26. 1702/3 

In the First page you have an account of the goods sent to my Brother Richard 
Blundell in Virginia by the Elizabeth Capt: Moone Commander those on the second 
page I send along with you for him marked with his own Mark the first cost of 
all particulars is over against every thing it belongs to, if my Brother be not living I 
desire you will dispose of all his goods to the best advantage, as well what you find 
in Virginia as those you take along with you, unless it be his books or such like things, 
which will there be of little worth, & those you may please to bring back at your return. 
What you dispose of there in pursuance to these orders you may turn into Money 
Tobacco or Bills of Exchange for Leverpoole London or Chester. Though I have given 
you the trouble of this, I hope you will find my Brother living, however for feer of 
the worst, I thought it prudence to take some sourt of caire, though at same time I am 
not willing to think he is dead but if it should so happen that he is, 1 hope you will 
grant me the Favour desired above, & for your better instructions you may open his 
letter. This with my Hearty good Wishes for your Boon Voyage and that you may find 
my Brother in perfect health is all thats needfull from 


Your Loving Friend & Servant 
Nicholas Blundell." 


17Nicholas Blundell's Letter Book, p. 11. 
18Nicholas Blundell’s Letter Book, p. 10. 
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With his experience in matters concerning travel to Virginia and Mary- 
land, Nicholas Blundell was frequently consulted, particularly by Roman 
Catholic priests, who were hoping to settle there. He not only gave them 
advice, but went with them to Liverpool to assist them in buying goods they 
would need: 

15 Jan. 1702—Mr Cataway a [Jesuit] Missioner for Maryland & Mr Draper came to 
lodg here.'9 


17 Jan. 1702—Mr Cataway went hence. 
29 Jan. 1703—I went to Leverpoole with Father Richard Lathom & helped him to 


buy goods. 

11 Feb. 1703—Mr Worthington Junior of Blanscow desired to see me at my Mill, 
he would not come to Crosby Hall, he discoursed me concerning sending Joseph Wads- 
worth to Sea. 


12 Feb. 1703—I went to Leverpoole to assist Mr Worthington in Binding Joseph 
Wadsworth to Sea, I discoursed Mr Houghton, Mr Sharples, &c: about it. 

29 March, 1703—Father Richard Lathom went hence to Leverpoole in hop[e]s to take 
Shiping for Virginia. 

Throughout 1703 Nicholas Blundell heard little from his brother and 
wherever he could he sought news of him. When on a visit to London he 
questioned those he met at the Virginia Coffee House, and seized the 
opportunity of sending a letter by a person he met there: 


8 June, 1703—I delivered a letter for my Brother Richard to one in the Virginia 
Coffy House. 


Later in the year when part of the Virginian fleet of merchantmen had 
returned to Liverpool, he made his way there and asked for news of his 
brother. 

At last in December the long-awaited letters came: 


3 Dec. 1703—I Received Letters from my Brother Richard by the Lawrell &c:” 


The Laurel was a vessel of 200 tons with a crew of twenty under the com- 
mand of Captain Edward Tarleton. 

Although the letters Nicholas received do not now exist, it would appear 
from entries in his diary that Richard was contemplating returning to 


England: 


4 Dec. 1703—I went to Leverpoole & discoused Mr Worthington about my Brother 
Richard, he was to have suckceeded my Brother in Virginia. 


19Crosby Hall. 

WNorris Papers, No. 2/376, Li 1 Record Office—Letter from Peter Hall to Richard Norris 
in London: Gince my last 4 more Virginia men are arrived in Highlake—the Laurel (Edward 
Tarleton), The Virginia Merchant (Augustine Woodward), The Mulberry (John Green) & the 
Amity (Tho: Seacom).” 
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17 Dec. 1703—I went after dinner to Leverpoole & discoursed Mr Woodworth con- 
cerning my Brother Richard. 

11 Jan. 1704—I walked to Leverpoole, I dined with Captain Edward Tarlton. 

28 Jan. 1704—Mr Worthington came hither to receive my Commands before he went 
to Virginia. 

All Richard Blundell’s own affairs were conducted through Nicholas 
and in the disbursement book we note the following entry: 


Dec. 30, 1703—Moneys layed out for the use of my Brother Richard as will appear 
by particulars in book of debts . . . £83-14s-od. 


In the following January he bought some butter for his brother and 
recorded this in his diary: 

11 Jan. 1704—Mr Houghton payed me £9-11s-3¥4d. for Butter bought by my orders 
for my Brother Richard. 


This butter never arrived for the Elizabeth by which it was sent was taken 
by the French as Nicholas Blundell remarks in a letter written later. 

In April and June 1704, Richard Blundell wrote a number of letters 
which Nicholas and his aunt, Mrs. Frances Blundell, received on August 25. 

Richard again seems to have suggested in these letters that he was design- 
ing to return to Crosby, possibly because of ill health, and possibly also 
because he was not happy working as Mr. Houghton’s agent. He felt that 
too much was being expected of him. On his return to England it would 
appear that he was hoping to join with other merchants in trade with 
Virginia.” 

A request was also made in the letters for clogs to be sent to him, and 


Nicholas attended to this: 


8 Sept. 1704—Landers brought me the last parcell of Cloggs, for my Brother Richard 
Blundell in Virginia. 


Richard also informed his brother that he was intending to marry a 
widow, Mrs. Dorothy Tawny, who possessed certain plantations in Mary- 
land. 

Nicholas replied to these letters in one dated September 2: 


To my Brother Richard 
sent by Capt: Edw: Tarlton 
Sep: the 2d. 1704 
In answer Dear Broo to your two of April] the 24th and of June the rath Cwch four 
Letters came all to hand about Middle of Last Month) take as followeth: as to your 


21Indeed on August 9, 1704, Mr. Houghton told Nicholas he thought his brother Richard 
had arrived at Plymouth, but this was not correct. 
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Bill of £55-11s-03d. you may assure yourself I shall not be so unkind as to let it be 
protested & so much I formerly let you know by the Great Elizabeth (as I take it) weh 
was I think the last Letter I writ to you. I told you therein I thought Mr Houghton 
would accept the Bill but till he had advised with Mr Moleneux he could not give me 
a positive answer, the same he now sayes, yet by what I perceive he is not unwilling 
to accept the Bill, let this be your comfourth that it shall not be protested & thé I have 
not so much Money by me, yet I question not but that I have credit to procure it. 

I have set two or 3 hands on work to make your Cloggs being in haist to get them 
ready, so fear they will not be so well sueted to different Sizess as if they had bin made 
all by the same hand, & as to the Prisess I can not yet informe you til] they are made; 
I shall mark each Pare with A.B.C. &c: and give an account of the Price of each Pare 
as they are raited to me; they will be all of old Leather, for to have made them of new 
they would have bin half price of New Shoes & have done no more service, & as they 
are I fear you'l think them Dear enough. 

As for giving yourself much trouble to procure curiossityes for me tis what I do not 
desire to have done to the Prejewdice of your health or Purce, but Lord Moleneux 
doth still desire you'l Procure him a Mock-bird, notwithstanding that I shewed him 
what you writ, he promisses to satisfy you for it. Your first Letter to my Aunt was very 
dismal] thé hope things are not altogeather so ill with you as we might reasonably 
conjecture by yours; let them prove as they will be not dejected for assure yourself you 
have still the same Dear & Lovi ing Brother you had, who thé he is not able to assist you 
as much as he would, yet I am sure will do it to the best of his power & will not I am ser- 
tain rong you of one Farthing. . . . 1 do not expect that what you had for your New-found- 
land Voyage should be as part of your Poursion, my Father having received great part 
of the Product, but as to your Frite”® to Virginia, I hope you'l net be against that being 
in part of your Poursion you having had the whole mannagement & product of it your 
self, & even part of that Virginia Frite was purchased with £20 of my Aunts Money 
wceh since my Fathers death I have already payed her upon your Account by a Note 
under my hand... . 

My Mother sent you some gold Lase, but I fear it nere came to hand, being you 
mension it not, at same time I sent you about 200 News papers, I think twas eather by 
the Elizabeth or the Great Elizabeth, it was a second Parcell of News. Mr Houghton 
sent by the Elizabeth some butter but she is taken, I told you in one of mine Mr 
Houghton had paid me for the Butter. I'm not displeased you employed me so little to 
procure goods for you, however thé I had not much Money to lay down, yet som little 
I could have procured to doe you a kindness & I am very well pleased you are satisfyed 
with what I have sent; If I pleased | you thereby ‘twas all I aimed at, & I hope you will 
alwayes have reason to esteem me as your Loving & kind Brother, notwithstanding I 
am married & likely to have a Family of my own I shall ever look upon you as my own 
Dearest Broo. As to your Marriage none at this distance can tel] what to say unless 
they knew what the Widowes plantasions are worth, you are upon the spot so hope 
you'l consider well on it & be sure of somthing considerable before you enter into 
Matrymoney, wch if you do ere I see you, I wish you wth all my Heart the Best of 
Wives and that you may live to your hearts content, & tho you are the younger Brother 
I doe not dispare of seeing you live in as great plenty as your Elder which I doe assure 


2Freight or passage money from England to Virginia. 
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you will be much to my satisfacsion and is what I am willing to perswaid myself, will 
in time come to pass, as well to you as it has done to those who had less to beginn on. 
It was no small afflicsion to hear your health continews bad. I hope when you are out 
of Mr Houghtons service & less business upon your hands with the assistance of Crosby 
Aire, you will recover your health perfectly, if not pray assure your self you shall still 
find Crosby your home and me a Loving Brother. I am well pleased to find Mr Hough- 
ton is satisfyed wth all you have done, thé you seem to hint as if he had imposed too 
much business upon you, I suppose tiss only what your Bargain was wch is fair and 
honest, & to fall out wth him now were to loose his good will, wch now I assure you, 
you have gained, this as a Friend I make bold to say upon account of Some few words 
you mensioned in one of yours, wch shewed a little slite on our Leverpoole Merchants, 
wch for you now to shew to them were I'm sure a most indiscreet thing, they all of them 
having a good will for you, I question not but at your arrival] severall will be willing 
to joyn in partnership with you if desired & none more them myself if 1 had wherewith, 
& probably I shall venter to take up a little Money upon that account if I find twill turn 
to your advantage or my own. It is extreamly ‘hard to procure you any Servants, I 
have not yet got any. If you yourself were here, you might perhaps have better sucksess, 
thd I think not much, if the Overseers® could send away their poore it were a good 
thing if not abuesed, but it seems to me unwarantable so shall not propose it but con- 
clude with subscribing my self 
Your Loving Brother 
Nicholas Blundell.” 


Meanwhile Nicholas Blundell was attending to another matter for his 
brother. Richard Blundell had earlier requested Nicholas to find him an 
apprentice. Nicholas had some difficulty in finding one, but at last he 
persuaded John Blundell, the twenty year old son of John Blundell the 
tailor in the village of Little Crosby, to become apprenticed. So on Septem- 
ber 13, 1704, John Blundell went to Liverpool with Nicholas Blundell and 
signed articles of apprenticeship before Nicholas’s friend, William Hurst, 
Gentleman, who was then Mayor of Liverpool: 


13 Sept. 1704—I Bound John Blundell Apprentice for Virginia before Mr Mair of 
Leverpoole. 

15 Sept. 1704—I went to Leverpoole and put John Blundell on Bord the Lorrell for 
Virginia. I paid £5 to Captain Tarlton for his Passage. 

16 Sept. 1704—I went on Bord the Lorrell with Captain Edward Tarlton to see John 
Blundell whom I was sending to Virginia to my Brother Richard Blundell. 


It was a statutory obligation for the Town Clerks of Liverpool and Bristol 
to make lists of apprentices who were bound for service overseas. At Liver- 


23The Overseers of the Poor. 
2Nicholas Blundell's Letter Book, page 22. 
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pool these were entered in the Town Books,” and the particular entry relat- 
ing to John Blundell reads: 


7b. 13: 1704—To Blundell Esq., & sent to his Brother Mr Richd. Blundell 
in Virginia, and hee went in the Ship with Wm Parr 
—Jno Blundell of Crosbie Parva 
—20 yrs. 7 mths.% 


But now trouble began for Richard Blundell and a period of anxiety for 
Nicholas Blundell and their mother. Richard had earlier stated in a letter 
that Mr. Houghton the merchant was expecting too much of him. It 
appears that the blame, however, lay on Richard himself. How much of 
this was due to his bad health we cannot say. With his marriage to Mrs. 
Dorothy Tawny the situation became worse. He left Virginia and went 
to live with her at her home in Battle Town, Maryland. As a result, his 
employer's business suffered considerably, and Mr. Houghton must have 


expressed his dissatisfaction to Nicholas when they met on November 21, 
1704: 


21 Nov. 1704—I went to Leverpoole and discorsed Mr Houghton about my Brother 
Richards Mismannagement. 


The question of a bill for £55-11s-3d. was discussed. Mr. Houghton had 
formerly given the impression that he would honor this bill which had 
been drawn by Richard, but now he refused to do so. Nicholas visited 
various people in Liverpool to borrow money to pay the bill: 


16 Dec. 1704—I went to Leverpoole to procure £50 for my Brother Richards use but 
could not. 


On June 17, 1703, Nicholas Blundell had married Frances, the daughter 
of Marmaduke, the 2nd Lord Langdale, with whom he received a dowry 
of £2,000. By the time the trouble with his brother had arisen he had 
received £1,000 of the dowry, but even this was swallowed up by the 
payment of various debts left by his father, so Nicholas was unable himself 
to provide funds to aid his brother. At last, after a great deal of trouble, 
he did succeed in obtaining the money to meet the bill, for in his diary 
we read: 


3 Janu. 1705—I payed to Mr Houghton Merchant at Leverpoole £55-11s-3d. upon 
Account of a Bill drawn by my Brother Richard. 
2The “Town Books of Liverpool” are now kept in the Liverpool Record Office at the Picton 


Reference Library, Liverpool. 
2"Liverpool ‘own Book. for 1697-1705 A.D.” 
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Nicholas Blundell wrote again to his brother, explaining how things 
stood, and saying that Mr. Houghton was complaining that he had received 
no accounts from Richard, and that Richard had failed also to give any 
account to Mr. Worthington who was to succeed him as Mr. Houghton’s 
agent. Furthermore, Mr. Houghton felt aggrieved that although Richard 
could send over rum and sugar on his own account, the cargo purchased 
on behalf of Mr. Houghton fell far short of what was expected. 

Richard Blundell had apparently been asking his brother to find him 
suitable servants, probably for service in his new home. Nicholas explained 
that although he could get him servants, they were only willing to make 
the voyage if accompanied. Here is Nicholas’s letter, still written in a kindly 
brotherly fashion in spite of all the trouble and worry his brother was 
giving him: 

To my Brother Richard Blundell in Battle Town, Potuxon River, Mary-Land. 
Dec: 16. 1704 
I think I gave it to the Mulberis Mait 


_I Answered Dear Brother your four Letters relaiting to whot you are to expect from 
me and also concerning your £55-11s-03d. I say I answered them by Captain Edward 
Tarlton & Mr Lancaster, I also sent an other letter by Captain Tarlton relaiting to your 
Prentice John Blundell and to Mr Lancaster I also gave a second letter for you con- 
cerning some discourse I had that day with Mr Houghton so shall trouble you now 
onely with the contents of the last. 

Mr Houghton refused to accept your Bill of £55-11s03d (thd I oft writ you I 
thought he would honour it) because you neather gave your accounts to Mr Worthing. 
ton nor has staited them to your Merchants, so that they do not know what Effects 
you have in your hands, what debts contracted in Virginia & Mary-Land or what Cargo 
you have sent by the Elizabeth and Ann; besides Mr Houghton can not conceive why 
you should not purchace as much or more than Mr Brown did with the like quantity 
of goods, you having over & above the Rum & Sugar which was purchased with the 
Bill you draw upon him; till these things are rectifyed & some others wch Mr Houghton 
has given you advice of, you can not expect your Bills to be answered by him, so that 
the whole charge must ly upon me to procure Money to save your credit, weh I am 
labouring now to get and am resolved to hier the whole Sum for your use, not having 
£3 of my own towards it I must [torn] to draw no more Bills upon me, for I asuure you 
I have not wherewith to answer & thé I received £1000 with my Wife, that & a deale 
more is already gon towards paying off some of my Debts; this you will be sensible of 
when we meet, in the meane time Dearest Broo: do not take it amiss at me I pray, 
that I am not able to assist you, for tis not for want of good will but of a good Purce 
answerable to the desire I have to serve you. Neather my Mother nor I (as Dearly 
as we love you) can expect your coming over, & I can not conceive it possible for me 
to get you a Prentice with Money, thd I have some hopes if you were here I could 
help you to one, but none will be willing to Hier his Son as a Merchant-Prentice to 
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me (to assine him over to you) who cannot performe covenants, so think that to be 
altogether impracticable, as for a Boy to wate of you, as you mensioned formerly, there 
are enough would be willing to send their Child along with you that are not willing 
to send him to you; besides some (as I think) would be willing to goe along with you 
as Servants & yet caire not to be sent to you. I can not advice you to come over consid- 
ering the Charges, so leave it wholy tc yourself, you know the business better then I; 
but till Taxes grow less,?” of which there is not the least signe, or my sercomstances 
much improved, I do greatly fear I shali be deprived of the Power to assist you as I 
would or eaven of Joyning stocks with you (as formerly you desired) thé it would be 
of advantage to me in case I were able, debts must first be payed & by that time my 
Family will probably be increased, tho as yet 1 have onely one Doughter. I shall Dearest 
Broo conclude with wishing all Joy and prosperity to you & my Sister-in-Law & pray 
there may ever be that true Love between you as there has & I hope ever will be 
between yourself & him who is 
Dearest Dear Broo, 
Your Dearly Loving & Kind 
Brother 
Nicholas Blundell. 


A few months later, in April 1705, Nicholas again wrote to his brother 
reiterating rather more forcibly the points he had made before, and telling 
him he thought it would be advisable for Richard to return to straighten the 
business out personally, 

However, little did Nicholas Blundell know that when he wrote the 
last two letters his brother had died on November 30, 1704. Indeed, it was 
ten months before he heard the news: 

20 Sept. 1705—I heard the first time of the death of my Brother Richard Blundell, 
he dyed in Mary-Land Nov: 30th. 1704. 

Nicholas and his mother were very upset with the news. Friends, of course, 
came to the Hall to express their sorrow, and mourning dresses were ordered 
and worn: 

23 Sept. 1705—Mr Blundell” & Robert Fazakerley came to condole me for the death 
of my Brother Richard. 

25 Sept. 1705—Mr Hurst, Maior of Leverpoole, his Wife, and Doughter came hither. 

26 Sept. 1705—I went to Leverpoole & bought of Mr Hurst a second Mourning for 
my Wife to wear for the death of my Brother Richard. 


Nicholas Blundell first heard the news of his brother's death from the 
Masters of returning ships. On October 6, 1705, he received a letter from 
his brother's widow, Mrs. Dorothy Blundell, in which she not only informed 


27As a Roman Catholic Nicholas had to 2 Pay double taxes. 
28Nicholas Blundell's Letter Book, p 
2Mr. Blundell of Ince, neighbor Cf the Blundells of Crosby but not selative. 
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him of her husband's death, but also stated she was demanding payment 
from Mr. Houghton the merchant for goods sent by her late husband and 


also for any wages due to him. 
Nicholas, after expressing sympathy in her bereavement, took her severely 
to task over her demands: 


To my Sister Dorothy Blundell at Battle Town 
Potuxon River, Mary Land. 
Janu: the 4, 1705/6. 
Dear Sister 


The Death of my Dearest Brother was most surprizing news to me, I proposing to 
my self the greatest Satisfacsion imaginable in his Company, making no question but 
he would most certainly have come in the Fleet, & considering his backwardness in 
Making his accounts to his Merchants & that I had partly told him, it would be much 
for his credit to settle affairs himself with his Merchants I questioned not but he would 
have come for England, but Gods holy will be done, since it has pleased him to take 
him out of this Life, I question not but he is in a fair way to be happy in the next. 
I have procurd him a great many good Prayers and hope you have not been wanting 
on your part to doe the same, thé I must be so free to tell you, I have heard you were 
not so Zelous in Procuring Prayers as you might have been, for one who you call with 
a great deale of reason the best of Husbands, in whose loss not only my self doth 
Participate with you, but eaven all that knew him, and since it hath pleas'd Almighty 
God to bless you with a Son by him, I hope you will be so kind not to settle any thing 
from him wch ought to be his Right, you are now both Father and Mother & if it be 
your Fortune to Marry againe I hope you will not be unkind to your Son whose Father 
I am sure would have been most tender & kind to you & yours. 

In your first you were pressing to have the bill for Rum & Sugar Repaid by the 
Merchants, as also my Brothers waiges & Product of his goods, but at same time you 
mension nothing of his Accounts being unsetled with his Merchants; They doe with 
a great deale of reason expect that in the first place they should have an Account from 
my Brother their Factor, how he has disposed of their goods & what Affects he has 
returned; but he never made any such account but on the conterary Refus'd to give up 
his accounts to Mr Worthington who was sent over on purpose by my Brothers desire 
to receive his Accounts; what my Brothers reason was for that neather the Merchants 
nor I can imagaine, but if you have any regard to your husbands reputasion or your 
own, you must send over all the Accounts to be peruesed by the Merchants, for Nothing 
elce will Satisfy and I think it very reasonable they should know how their goods have 
been disposed of; if for your own satisfacsion or for Feere of any Misfortune you have a 
mind to transcribe his Accounts and keep the Coppy by you you may get it done if time 
will permit, but they expect to see the Original] account under their Factors own hand. 
Mr Worthington had no reason to give you a General] Receipt and save you harmless 
upon all accounts, and perhaps you did well not to deliver the Books into his hands 
without some receipt, but why you did not send them over to some Friend in England, 
is what none here can find a Reason for and as I told you before, unless the books be 
speedily sent over my Brothers reputasion will be blasted, thd to say the truth of the 
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Merchants they are very sivell, saying they onely desire that a true account be made. 
but why you were not so Just to tell Mr Worthington where my Brother had purchased 
Tobacco for his Merchants and what debts he had contracted for them, is whot none 
here can conceive, unless you had amind to pay yourself before you knew whether 
any thing was due. I have Dear Sister been Perhaps too Free in giving you my opinion, 
but what I have said is out of the Brotherly Love I have for your Dearest deceased 
Husband who I think was so honest he would not have done an unjust thing to have 
Purchased an Estate and it greeves me to think he must be answerable in the next 
World whilst his Debts are unsatisfyed in this. 1 have been Marryed two years & a 
half and have onely one Doughter, so that my Brothers Son is in a Faire Prospect of 
being my Heire, but I must tell you it is in my Power to Settle my Estate quite from 
him; a thing I shall be very loath to doe, but in case I be oblidged to pay any thing to 
the Merchants upon my Brothers account it will make me more unkind to his Son 
than otherwayes | should be, I hope there will be no occasion for it, but this I tell you 
because I am bound with him to the Merchants in Five Hundred Pounds. .. 

I should be glad to hear how you like John Blundell, I hope you will be kind to him, 
my Bargan was that he should not be sold so hope you will keep him, and in your Next 
let me hear how he carryeth himself, he is Son to one of my Tennants & he went over 
purely out of Love to my Brother and me. Yours of Sept: the 16 I received wch gave an 
account of your Sons Indisposision, but am glad to find by it that he was recovered, pray 
God make him as honest & good a Man as his Father. You seem to say your Husband 
dyed in debt, a thing I much wounder at but tis commendable in you to pay it and 
hope God will bless you and yours the Better. Assure your self I shall be very ready 
to do you what service I can, but you can not expect to have any Waiges from the 
Merchants till Accounts are staited; and as for the Rumm & Sugar they do absolutely 
denigh to pay it; I should be glad to hear oft from you and you may Frequently expect 


to hear from me who am Your ever Loving Brother 


Nicholas Blundell.” 


One or two points of interest are worth noting in this letter. Nicholas 
referred to the fact that his brother Richard’s son would be a possible suc- 
cessor to the estates of the Blundell of Crosby family,’ but he warned the 
widow, the boy’s mother, that any foolish step on her part might lead him 
to use his powers to prevent this. However, there was no possibility of the 
boy, who was named Richard, succeeding to the title, for he died when only 
a few months old. 

Nicholas Blundell was always attentive to the affairs and welfare of his 
tenants and servants, and this we see in his anxiety concerning John Blun- 
dell, the young man whom he had persuaded to go over to Virginia to be 
servant to his brother. John Blundell was bound for a period of seven years, 


while at the same time Nicholas Blundell had promised him that he would 


~ Nicholas Blundell's Letter Book, 

3Nicholas Blundell had two doxgheor, Mary and Frances. He was succeeded by Frances, 
who married Henry Peppard, the son of a Liverpool merchant. Their son assumed the name 
Blundell when he 5 ts to the estates in 1772. 
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not be sold to another master, as was a common custom at the time. In the 
letter Nicholas reminded the widow of the bargain and hoped that John 
would be treated fairly. If John Blundell remained in Maryland, and there 
is no evidence to the contrary, it is possible that he benefited from the custom 
there that when a white servant had served the time for which he was bound 
he received a grant of fifty acres of land. In this case it is possible that 
John Blundell married and his descendants may still be living in the United 
States of America. 

At the same time as Nicholas Blundell wrote to Richard's widow, he also 
wrote to Father Richard Lathom, whom, it will be recalled, went out as 
a Jesuit missioner to Virginia and had sought Nicholas’s advice on what 
he would require. Father Richard Lathom had written to Nicholas sup- 
porting the widow’s claim to receive some recompense from the merchants 
and payment for some goods which Richard Blundell had sent to England. 
Nicholas Blundell replied as he had done to the widow, and in the reply 
stated the case for the merchant very sharply and tersely. 

Backwards and forwards between Little Crosby and Liverpool rode Nich- 
olas Blundell to discuss with Mr. Houghton and others the affairs of the 
deceased Richard Blundell and his widow: 

2 Oct. 1705—I went to Leverpoole to Enquire after the death of my Brother, I dis- 
coursed Mr Worthington, Mr Houghtons Factor, about him and his Widow. 

7 Oct. 1705—I went to Leverpoole to enquire after the death of my Brother Richard 
from Mr Lancaster & Mr Cattaway.™ 

13 Oct, 1705—I went to Leverpoole to discource Mr Houghton concerning my 
Brother Richard but he had not time, so I discoursed Captain Edward Tarlton & Captain 


Brown. 


On October 15 and 16, Mr. Worthington, who had been to Virginia as 
Mr. Houghton’s agent in place of Richard Blundell, stayed at Crosby Hall 
in further discussion and attempts to get the affairs of the deceased Richard 
and his widow settled, and this was followed by more discussions with 
Mr. Houghton. 

Nicholas Blundell was not alone in worrying over the affairs of his 
brother. His mother, who had become a nun in a convent at Ghent, 
Flanders, was showing some anxiety, particularly over the fact that Nicholas 
was bound for the extremely large sum of £500 in Mr. Houghton’s business. 
So on January 24, 1706/7, Nicholas wrote to his mother: 


Dearest Mother 
. . What you long now to hear is, I know, to be informed how Mr Houghton will 


3ZMr. Samed was a Jesuit priest who had returned to England after serving a short time in 


Maryland. 
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deale with me, but I can not yet say any thing to it onely that I am bound, & so ly at 
his Mersy, but I hope he will not take any advantage eather of my Brother or me, yet 
he dos with Reason Resent my Sisters still kepping of the Books, for tho both he & I 
writ for them, we can have nothing but frivolous excuses. The Last Fleet brought me 
a Packet from my Sister, & in it one for you, but I thought it not worth sending, being 
it gave an Account of her Marryage to her third Husband & of the death of my 
Brothers Son.... 
Your Most Dutifull Son 
Nicholas Blundell. 


From this letter we learn incidentally that Richard’s widow had already 
married her third husband. 

A few days after sending this letter Nicholas wrote again to Father 
Richard Lathom and, again expressing himself rather strongly and plainly, 
stated that Richard’s widow could expect no help from the merchants who 
had employed her late husband until she sent them the books and accounts. 

Now Nicholas Blundell was a keen gardener, and although he was 
speaking his mind in this letter in no uncertain manner on this unpleasant 
business, it is amusing to note that he could not resist the opportunity to 
ask for some seeds to be sent to plant in his garden at Crosby Hall! 

This appears to be the last letter which Nicholas Blundell wrote to the 

ple concerned in Maryland, or at least it is the last letter copied in his 
letter book dealing with this business. But for some time he busied himself 
in trying to get the affairs of his deceased brother straightened out: 


2 May, 1707—I Signed a Letter of Atturney to Impower Mr William Tarlton to get 
in my Brother Richards Debts in New-found-Land. 

15 May, 1707—I Peruesed some of my Brother Richards Papers of his Newfound- 
land & Virginia Voyages which were upon his File. 

29 May, 1707—I began to examain what my Brother Richard has had towards his 
Voyage to Virginia and since, in order to the stating Accounts between us & to know 
whether I am anything in Arreers to him. I peruesed severall papers relating thereto. 

27 Oct. 1708—I went to Leverpoole. ...I found Mr Houghton at his Bowling Green. 
I discoursed him some little about my Brothers Accounts. 


This is the last entry in Nicholas Blundell’s manuscripts concerning his 
brother’s affairs as agent for a Liverpool merchant in Virginia and Maryland 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century. We do not know what arrange- 
ments he came to with Mr. Houghton, but since Mr. Houghton subse- 

uently made social calls at Crosby Hall, and Nicholas met him at Inns 
and on the bowling green we must assume everything was settled satis- 
factorily. 


33Nicholas Blundell's Letter Book, p. 53. 
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THE NOBLE ANCESTRY OF THE REVERCOMB FAMILY 
by Mivron Rusrncam* 


An article by me entitled, “Origin of the Revercombs of Virginia,” was 
published in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography for January 
1955 CLXIII, 76-83). On pages 79-83, it was shown that Margaretha 
Catharina, the wife of a German clergyman, Johann Philipp Riibenkam, 
and grandmother of Jacob Revercomb, founder of the Virginia branch, was 
the daughter of Matthias Sartorius, pastor of Wichmannshausen, Hessen- 
Rheinfels, and his nobly-born wife, Anna Juliana von Boyneburg genannt 
HoCh)enstein. As stated in footnote 10, page 79, the source for this 
illustrious connection was the transcript of the parish register at nearby 
Reichensachsen. 

Since that article was written, the author has received a photostatic copy 
of an entry in the original parish register of Wanfried, on the Werra 
River, which completely confirms the Reichensachsen transcripts. Also, 
through the alertness of a history instructor at Juniata College, in Penn- 
sylvania, we have learned the exact date that the ancestors of the Rever- 
combs of Virginia landed in America. It seems desirable, therefore, to 
supplement that article for the following reasons: 1. the von Boyneburg 
ancestry is an unusual one for an American colonist of German extraction, 
2. it shows what can be done by careful and intelligent research in Ger- 
many, and 3. it illustrates the absolute necessity for documentary proof in 
making claim to a noble pedigree—too many Americans make weird 
claims without being able to support them by record evidence. 

The clue to this line of descent was found late in 1953 by Kirchenrat 
(Church Councillor) Eduard Grimmell, President of the Gesellschaft fiir 
Familienkunde in Kurhessen und Waldeck (Society for Family Study in 
Electoral Hessen and Waldeck), and communicated by him to our two 
valued European investigators, Kurt Holzapfel, Dipl. Ing., of Eschwege, 
Hessen, Germany, and Karl Friedrich von Frank, F.A.S.G., of Schloss 
Senftenegg, Post Ferschnitz, Niederésterreich, Austria. The evidence for 
Margaretha Catharina Riibenkam’s ancestry follows: 


*Mr. Rubincam is past president of the National Genealogical Society and of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Junto, vice-president of the American Society of Genealogists, editor of the National 
Genealogical Society Quarterly, and editor of the recent publication of the American Society 
of Genealogists, Genealogical Research: Methods and Sources (Washington, 1960). 
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Boyneburg Castle as it appeared about 1 500. 
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A. Transcripts of the Church Registers of Reichensachsen, Hessen (Re- 
searches of Messrs. Holzapfel and von Frank; photostatic copies kindly 
provided by Mr. Heintz von Eschwege, of Reichensachsen, a von 
Boyneburg descendant): 


1. Anno 1680 d.14 Okt: M. Matthias Sartorius und Jgfr. Anna 
Juliana von Boyneburg get. Hoenstein. (Marriage record of Magis- 
ter Matthias Sartorius and Miss Anna Juliana von Boyneburg 
genannt Hoenstein.) 

2. Anno 1684. Dies d.26.Febr: Infans, Margretha Catharina. Parens, 
M. Matthias Sartorius. Compater, Fri: Martha Catharina Trottin. 
(Baptismal record of Margaretha Catharina, daughter of Magister 
Matthias Sartorius; godmother, Martha Catharina Trottin, i.e. Mar- 
garetha Catharina Trott zu Solz, of a local noble family.) 

3. Anno 1699 d.1ot.Julii: Ehren Joh. Philipp Riibenkam Pfarrer zu 
Wartens u. Jgfr. Martha Catharina, Ehren M: Merten Sa: P. 
Wichmannshausen Tocht: (Marriage record of Rev. Johann Philipp 
Riibenkam, pastor of Wanfried [not Wartens, as the transcript has 
it], and Mar[gare]tha Catharina, daughter of Rev. Mag. Matthias 
[not Merten] Sa[rtorius], pastor of Wichmannshausen.) 


B. Original Church Register of Wanfried, Hessen (photostatic copy pro- 
vided by Pastor Bennewitz, of Wanfried, 1957): 


4. Anno 1703. Den 1 Februarii ist weiland H. Magistri Matthias 
Sartorii gewesener Pfarrer za Wichmannshausen und Hoheneiche 
nachgelassene Wittib Frau Anna Juliana geborene von Boyneburg 
genant von Hohnstein zu Reichensachsen allhier begraben und alt 
worden 57 Jahre weniger 3 Monate. (1 February 1703: Mrs. Anna 
Juliana, born von Boyneburg genannt Hohenstein, of Reichen- 
sachsen, widow of the late Mag. Matthias Sartorius, formerly pastor 
at Wichmannshausen and Hoheneiche, is buried in this very place, 
aged 57 years less 3 months.) 


Although we had no reason to question the accuracy of the first three 
entries, from the transcript of the Reichensachsen parish register, the fourth 
entry, from the original parish register of Warfried, confirms the claim that 
the Rubincams and Rubicams of Pennsylvania, Ohio, and elsewhere, and 
their kinsmen, the Revercombs of Virginia, West Virginia, Canada, and 
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other places are derived in the female line from one of the most ancient 
families in the former Hessian principalities. 

The von Boyneburg family derives its name from the fortress (Burg) 
of Boyneburg, which was a favorite residence of Emperor Frederick (1) 
Barbarossa in the twelfth century.’ It has been in the continuous possession 
of the House of Boyneburg for close to eight centuries, although it was 
abandoned as a residence in the fifteenth century when branches began 
to establish themselves in other castles and manor-houses.? The Burg con- 
tinued in the collective possession of the three main branches of the House, 
which jointly appointed a steward to look after their interests.’ It fell into 
ruin before the Thirty Years’ War (1618-1648), but was restored through 
public subscriptions after World War II (1939-1945). Thanks to the 
generosity of Kurt von Boyneburgk, the present owner of the fortress, the 
writer has two pictures of the castle, one as it appeared about 1500 and the 
other as it looks today, after its restoration. 

The von Boyneburgs have thrown out many branches, some of which 
are now extinct. In the sixteenth century Ludwig von Boyneburg was one 
of the ten Regents of Hessen during the minority of Landgrave Philipp 
the Magnaminous.’ In the following century one of the most able statesmen 
of the Holy Roman empire was Count Johann Christian von Boyneburg, 
perhaps the principal architect of the Rheinbund, the great defensive 
alliance of certain German states, Sweden, and France (1658).° A famous 
sixteenth-century soldier, Kurt von Boyneburg, called “the little Hessian,” 
was the founder of the Barons von Bemmelburg of Wiirttemberg, which 
family became extinct in 1826.’ Other representatives are the Barons von 
Boineburg-Lengsfeld and the recently extinct line of the Counts zu Boine- 
burg und Lengsfeld. The family piled up an impressive record in the 
World Wars of 1914-1918 and 1939-1945; many of its members gave their 
lives for their Fatherland. The present head of the House is Kurt von 
Boyneburgk, Lord of Wichmannshausen, Boyneburg, and Harmuthshausen, 


1ulius L. Chr. Schmincke, “Schloss Boyneburg,” Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir hessische Gschichte 
und Landeskunde, Band 18, Neue Folge 8 (1880), pp. 304-308. 

2Ibid., pp. 317-318. 

SIbid., pp. 317-320. 

4Cl. Benzing, “Die wiederhergestellte Boyneburg,” Das Werraland, 5.Jahrgang, March 1953, 


pp. 11-12. 
5Franz Gundlach, Die hessischen Zentralbehdrden von 1247 bis 1604, Bd. III (1930), pp. 


39-40. 
6The Cambridge Modern History, TV, 431. 
7Rudolf Freiherr von Buttlar-Elberberg, Stammbuch der althessischen Ritterschaft (1888), , 
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Knight of Honor of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, and Member of 
the Board of Directors of the von Boyneburg Family Association and of 
the Association of the German Nobility (Deutsches Adelsgenossenschaft).* 

The family of Boyneburg genannt Hohenstein (or Hoenstein) was 
founded in the thirteenth century by the marriage of Bodo von Boimene- 
burg (the original form of Boyneburg) and Countess Adelheid von Hohen- 
stein.’ Their descendants had the distinction of being one of the most 
turbulent and lawless of the Hessian knightly families. They were con- 
stantly feuding with other noble clans of the region and with the towns. 
The von Boyneburg-Hohensteins were never happier than when they were 
making life miserable for the worthy burghers of Eschwege. The issues 
which caused their quarrels were often such matters of world-shaking 
importance as the possession of a small bridge over an insignificant stream. 
Occasionally their consciences caused them to have masses said for the 
salvation of their souls — before they returned to the pleasant task of dis- 
patching heavenward the souls of their enemies.” One member of the 
family attained truly august heights; Hermann von Boyneburg genannt 
Hohenstein became Abbot of Burghasungen in 1474 and Prince-Abbot of 
Corvey in 1485, dying at the latter place July 2, 1504." His brother, 
Christoph, was the ancestor of the still-flourishing Hungarian Barons von 
Bémelburg, another variation of the name. 

The Prince-Abbot's first cousin, Heimbrod IV von Boyneburg genannt 
Hohenstein, acquired part ownership of the castle of Elberberg, in present 
Kreis Fritzlar, Hessen, through his marriage to an heiress, Margarethe von 
Elben, said to have been descended from that overworked ancestor, Em- 
peror Charlemagne.” 

Jost von Boyneburg genannt Hohenstein, co-owner of Elberberg Castle 
and a son of Heimbrod IV and Margarethe von Elben, died in 1589. He 
married (1) Catharina von Buttlar (died 1554), (2) ............ von 
Falken-Réhrda (died 1556), and (3) Veronika von Schetzel (died 1588). 
~ SGothaisches Genealogisches Taschenbuch der freiherrlichen Hauser, Teil A (1936), p38 


Genealogisches Handbuch des Adels, Bd. 18, Genealogisches Handbuch der griflichen } 
Bd. III (1958), pp. 72-73; Gothaisches Genealogisches Taschenbuch der adeligen Hauser, Teil A 
(1938), p. 44. 
Yvon Buttlar-Elberberg, Stammbuch der althessischen Ritterschaft, von Boyneburg Pedigree, 
Tafel VI. 
10Julius Ludw. Chr. Schmincke, Geschichte der Stadt Eschwege (Stendell’s edition), Bd. I 


(1922), p. 197. 

Ilvon Buttlar-Elberberg, Stammbuch der althessischen Ritterschaft, von Boyneburg Pedigree, 
Tafel VII. 

12Information from Karl Friedrich von Frank, of Austria. 
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By his first wife he had a son, Jost, and by his second two sons, Philipp 
and Asmus (Cavalry Captain, Imperial Army). 

Jost von Boyneburg genannt Hohenstein, son of Jost and Catharina, 
was born February 12, 1554, and died at Reichensachsen, April 16, 1619, 
with the rank of lieutenant colonel, Hessian Army. He married (1) July 
16, 1598, Anna Catharina von Falkenréde (Vélckersroda) genannt Goburg 
(died July 10, 1600), (2) Anna von Hanstein-Bornhagen, and (3) Agnes 
von Keudel, of Schwebda. It is believed that his children were all by his 
second wife, but only a detailed investigation can disclose the facts about 
them. His elder son, Adam, who died in 1659, was ancestor of His Excel- 
lency Johann Carl Dietrich von Boyneburg genannt Hohenstein, Chief 
Marshal at the Court of Landgrave Friedrich II, of Hessen-Kassel Cwith 
whose death in 1792 the male line of the von Boyneburg genannt Hohen- 
stein family became extinct); the Baumbach family of Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin; Heintz von Eschwege, the present owner of the Reichensachsen 
estate; and the von Eschwege family of New York City. 

Curt Leopold v. Boyneburg gen. Hohenstein, younger son of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Jost, was born at Reichensachsen ca. August 18, 1609. About 
1629 or 1630 he married Sabine Sibylle v. Boyneburg gen. Hohenstein, 
daughter of his first cousin, Jost Christoph, by his wife, Sibylle von Schol- 
ley. Jost Christoph was a son of Philipp v. Boyneburg gen. Hohenstein 
(born 1556) and his wife, Christine von Kochberg, and grandson of the 
senior Jost v. Boyneburg gen. Hohenstein and his second wife, ...... von 
Falken-Réhrda.* 

Sibylle von Scholley, Jost Christoph’s wife, was descended from a family 
which first appeared in the documents in the Mark of Brandenburg (in the 
eastern part of the Empire) in 1402. Henning von Scholley migrated 
westward to Hessen about 1500, became a chamberlain to Landgrave 
Philipp the Magnanimous and a colonel in the army, and was present at 
Worms in 1521 when Martin Luther made his courageous defense before 
Emperor Charles V and the princes and prelates of Germany. Henning’s 
son, Colonel Otto Georg von Scholley (1525/26?-1583), Commandant of 
the Kassel Fortress, married for his second wife, Sibylle Knoblauch zu 
Hatzbach, from whose family was descended the illustrious German writer, 
Johann Wolfgang von Goethe.* They had three children, of whom 

13yon Buttlar-Elberberg, Stammbuch der althessischen Ritterschaft, v. Boyneburg Pedigree, 


Tafel VII. 
14Carl Knetsch, Goethes Ahnen (Léipzig, 1908), Knoblauch Pedigree. 
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Philipp von Scholley (1576-1657) was President of the Old Hessian 
Knighthood, and Sabine (1579-1642) was the wife of Jost Christoph v. 
Boyneburg gen. Hohenstein, as stated above." 

During the Thirty Years’ War the Reichensachsen pastor drew up 
tables of parishioners (Pfarreiangehdrigen, literally, parish relationships); 
toward the end of 1647 he prepared a list which gave the v. Boyneburg 
gen. Hohenstein family as follows:"* 


“Curt Leopold von Boyneburgk, 
Sabina, 
Kinder: Sidonia, Agripina, 
Jost, Juliana.” 


Curt Leopold died at Reichensachsen, December 18, 1673, aged 64 
years, 4 months. His cousin-wife, Sabine Sibylle, died there, March 28, 
1674, aged 63 years, 3 weeks.” They had issue as follows: (1) Anna 
Sidonia, married (1664) Baron Johann Christoph von Geyso zu Mansbach; 
(2) Jost (1640-1674), married at Elberberg, November 5, 1672, Anna 
Magdalena von Buttlar-Ermschwerd (one son, Curt Leopold Jost, born and 
died in 1673); (3) Agrippina, probably died young; (4) Anna Juliana. 

Anna Juliana v. Boyneburg gen. Hohenstein, the youngest daughter, 
was born ca. May 1, 1646, probably at Reichensachsen. She married there, 
October 14, 1680, Matthias Sartorius, pastor of Wichmannshausen. Un- 
fortunately, we know nothing of his ancestry; his name is the Latinized 
version of the German Schneider (tailor). He was matriculated at the 
University of Marburg, March 24, 1664, being described as “of Sontra.” 
He was simultaneously pastor at Wichmannshausen and the nearby com- 
munity of Hoheneiche, present Kreis Eschwege, Hessen, at the time of 
his death, which occurred between Easter 1694, when he was too ill to 
officiate, and July 8, 1694, when his successor was installed. He held the 
degree of Magister, equivalent to the M.A. degree. He and Anna Juliana 


15Data from von Frank, based on an article in the Herold (Berlin), 1877, pp. 139-140 (a 
periodical not available to this writer). For biographies of Henning and Otto Georg v. Scholley, 
see Gundlach, Die hessischen Zentralbehdrden, Bd. III, pp. 240-241, and for Otto Georg v. 
Scholley, “Ein Stick Kasseler Héuser—und Familiengeschichte,” Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir hess. 
Geschichte u. Landeskunde, Bd. 14, N. F. Bd. 4, pp. 96-105. 

16Photostat of the original record in the State Archives at Marburg, provided by the Director, 
Dr. Herzog. 

17From the transcript of the Reichensachsen parish regist 

18yon Buttlar-Elberberg, Stammbuch der althessischen orn v. Boyneburg Pedigree, 
Tafel VII. 
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had two daughters, Margaretha Elisabeth (baptized December 10, 1681, 
buried June 24, 1687); and Margaretha Catharina.” 

Margaretha Catharina Sartorius, the younger daughter, was baptized 
at Reichensachsen, February 26, 1684, and on July 19, 1699, married there 
Johann Philipp Riibenkam, pastor of Wanfried. He was born at Wanfried, 
April 20, 1670, and was buried at Berleburg, Sayn-Wittgenstein, February 
25, 1725.” Her mother, Anna Juliana, went to live with them, and was 
buried at Wanfried, February 1, 1703, aged 57 years less three months. 

After Pastor Riibenkam’s death, Margaretha Catharina brought their 
seven children to America, arriving in Philadelphia, December 2, 1726.” 
They settled in Bristol Township, Philadelphia County, Pennsylvania, 
where the mother died before May 13, 1727.” 

Karl Wilhelm Riibenkam (1707-1748), the third son of Pastor Johann 
Philipp and Margaretha Catharina, married, as her first husband, Barbara, 
daughter of Peter and Anne Rittenhouse, granddaughter of Gerhard, and 
great-granddaughter of Wilhelm Rittinghausen (1644-1708), the founder 
of the American papermaking industry and the first minister of the Men- 
nonite Church in America.” 

Jacob Revercomb (formerly Rubincam), the second son of Karl Wilhelm 
(Charles William) and Barbara, migrated to the Shenandoah Valley, where 
he married Jemima Camp on October 20, 1774. He served in the Revo- 
lutionary War, enlisting on January 25, 1776, in the 8th Virginia Regiment, 
his name last appearing on the payroll of his company in January 1778. 
The date of his death is not known, but it was apparently his widow, 
Jemima, who married John Zimmerman on January 31, 1805. 

Jacob and Jemima had at least eight children: Robert Bruffy;* Jacob 
(1781-1863), married 1819, Mary Forrer; Sarah, married 1806, Joshua 
Ruffner; William, married 1816, Polly Connell; John, married in Culpeper 


19[n seventeenth-century Germany distinctions in social classes were rigidly enforced, but if a 
man rose to the ministry he achieved a position nearly equal to nobility, which permitted him 
to marry a nobleman’s daughter, as in this case. 

20For a brief account of Johann Philipp Riibenkam’s stormy career, see the author's article 
in VMHB, LXIII (1955), 78-79. 

21Information kindly supplied by Donald F. Durnbaugh, of the History Faculty, Juniata 
College, Pennsylvania, who was working on the Wittgenstein immigrants to this country. 
Margaretha Catharina is mentioned in footnote 25 of his article, “Johann Adam Gruber, Penn- 
sylvania-German Prophet and Poet,” Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, LXXXIII 
(1959), 392. 

22Date of the administration of her estate (Philadelphia Administration Book C, folios 80-81). 

2See Milton Rubincam, William Rittenhouse, America’s Pioneer Paper Manufacturer and 
Mennonite Minister (Pennsylvania German Society, vol. 58, 1959). 

24He is said to have died in 1824 or 1825. There is considerable uncertainty about him, as 
no clear record has been found. 
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County, Virginia, 1812, Polly Jenkins; Elizabeth, married in Culpeper 
County, Virginia, 1812, Russell Story; Polly, married George Blakemore; 
and George (1797-1878), married 1822, Rebecca Griffith, and was ancestor 
of the political family of Revercomb which has twice attained a seat in the 
United States Senate.” 


2Chronologically, this is the only place where we can fit John and Elizabeth Revercomb; no 
other records have been found thus far. 
26See article in VMHB, LXIII (1955), 81-82. 
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SOME LETTERS OF LUCIUS BELLINGER 
NORTHROP, 1860-1865 


Edited by E. Wicut* 


Arter Braxton Bragg, with the possible exception of Judah P. Benjamin, 
Lucius Bellinger Northrop, Commissary General of the Confederate States 
Army, was probably the most unpopular appointee of President Jefferson 
Davis. As early as August 1861 Mrs. James Chesnut recorded in her diary: 
“I£ I were to pick out the best-abused man in Richmond, now when all catch 
it so bountifully, I should say Mr. Commissary General Northrop was the 
most cursed and vilified. He is held accountable for everything that goes 
wrong in the Army.” And so it continued until February 1865 when he 
resigned, thus putting an end to the almost continuous clamor on the part of 
the press and members of the Confederate Congress for his dismissal.’ 


The office which Northrop filled had been accepted by him at the earnest 
solicitation of Davis. At first his position was considered rather insignificant, 
but as the war progressed, it became more and more important as the food 
supply decreased. Northrop was charged not only with the gigantic task 
of supplying food to the armies of the Confederacy but also after 1862 had 
the additional task of feeding all the Yankee prisoners in the South. His 
chief problems were the unavoidable lack of systematic concentration and 
distribution of food, the faulty methods of collection, and a generous but 
unwise waste. He also had to contend with a lack of sufficient funds, the 
necessity of buying with a depreciated currency, inadequate transportation, 
and with the capture of supplies as well as the possession of productive 
country by the enemy. To solve some of his problems, he resorted to the 
widely hated measures of price fixing and impressment. 

Northrop had been born in Charleston, September 8, 1811, the son of 
Amos Bird and Claudia Margaret (Bellinger) Northrop. Entering West 
Point at the age of fifteen years and eight months, he was graduated in the 


"Mr. Wight is a member of the Social Science Department, Georgia Institute of a 
Peay Boykin Chesnut, A Diary from Dixie, Ben Ames Williams, editor (Boston, 1949), p 


9 sThis sketch of Northrop is based upon the following: Robert D. Meade, “Lucius Bellin 
Northrop,” Allen Johnson and Dumas Malone, editors, Dictionary of American Biography (New 
York, 1928-1936), XIII, 567-568; “Lucius Bellinger Northrop,” Clement A. Evans, editor, Con- 
federate Military History (Atlanta, 1899), I, 620-621; Elsworth Eliot, Jr., West Point in the 
Confederacy (New York, oe ), pp. 403-404; Charleston, South Carolina Sunday News, August 8, 
1920; MS Schedule 1, Po ulation, Charleston District, South Carolina, Eighth Census, 1860, 
Emory University (Micro m, origina] at National Archives). 
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class of 1831 and served with Jefferson Davis in the 1st Dragoons against 
the Indians in the West. During the Seminole War of 1839 in Florida, 
he was severely wounded in the knee. Retiring from the army on a perma- 
nent sick furlough with half pay, he studied medicine at Jefferson Medical 
College in Philadelphia. In 1848 he was dropped from the army for prac- 
ticing medicine on charity patients at Charleston, it is said, although the 
official record contains no reason. Later the same year he was reinstated 
and promoted to captain. From 1853 to 1861, he continued on leave from 
the army and practiced medicine at Charleston. Six feet two inches in 
height, Northrop was straight as an arrow, despite his wound, and as erect 
as a column. 

A man of substance, Northrop had married in 1841, Maria Euphenia 
Joanna de Bernabeu, the daughter of Juan Baptisto de Bernabeu, Consul 
to the United States from Spain. In 1860 they had six living children, two 
boys and four girls. Northrop’s estate at that time consisted of personal 
property valued at forty-five thousand dollars and real property valued 
at twenty thousand dollars. 

While his office as Commissary General could hardly have been conducted 
without incurring some criticism, his personality did not ease the situation. 
Many and varied are the adjectives which have been used to describe him. 
He was said to have been peevish, obstinate, condescending, and fault- 
finding. In addition, he was held to be secretive, indirect, uncooperative, 
and inclined to regard every suggestion as interference. His letters, espe- 
cially those written after the war, reveal unabated confidence in Jefferson 
Davis and this, together with Davis’ obstinate loyalty to Northrop, added 
fuel to the fire of criticism. As Mrs. Chesnut, a Davis partisan, recorded: 
“He may not be efficient, but his having been a classmate and crony of 
Jeff Davis at West Point points the moral and adorns the tale.” 

After the cessation of hostilities, Northrop was arrested and held in con- 
finement from July through November 1865. Upon his release he retired 
to a farm near Charlottesville, Virginia. The death of his wife in 1889 and 
a stroke of paralysis the next year caused him to enter the soldiers’ home 
at Pikesville, Maryland, where he died, February 9, 1894. 

The letters here presented are from three manuscript depositories. Those 
for November 8, December 14, 1860, and January 2, 1861, are from the 
William E. Woodruff Papers in the Arkansas History Commission and are 
published through the courtesy of the director, Ted R. Worley. Northrop’s 


SChesnut, Diary from Dixie, p- 99. Davis graduated in 1828 and Northrop in 1831; therefore 
they were at West Point together only one year. 
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letters for December 10, 13, 20, 1864, and January 11, 1865, are from the 
collections of the Virginia Historical Society. The remaining letters are in 
the Archives of the Diocese of Charleston and are published with the gra- 
cious permission of His Excellency, John J. Russell, Bishop of Charleston 
(now Bishop of Richmond). Other than the addition of punctuation marks 
for clarity, the letters are published as written. 


Charleston Nov 8th 60 
Wm E Woodruff Eqr* 
Dear Sir 

I have received your letters — the last enclosing Mr Temples reciept. 

I enclose the two land warrants in this. I have hunted deer on the waters 
of the Saline and the Maunelle from 18 to 25 miles west of Little Rock but 
know little of Perry Co and shall be glad to have the warrants entered 
whenever you think best. I know that there were some fine uplands varying 
from the back of Nachitoches say 15 miles or so back of Red River and 
concluded that in those offered for sale in Dec some good entries might 
be made and what both for stock & cotton would be desirable. While there- 
fore I shall be glad to get these warrants laid in that high healthy region 
in Perry Co I will get two warrants of 160 acres each now av ailable, and 
shall send them on to you to be laid on the Louisiana line, ie., whenever 
you can collect information of good numbers will you be pleased to let me 
know what will be the charge for locating these warrants. We are in exciting 
times and “great events are on the gale.” Our Legislature have passed the 
bill for a convention which will decree secession. Previously there was much 
doubt respecting Georgia. At present there seems abundant evidence of 
her siding with So. Ca. The general fact that incendiaries have been at work 
in the south at large is brought home to us, to us in the low country; and 
I have evidence enough to be confident of attempts to excite insurrection 
but these things are kept quiet until the parties hang themselves. Thus our 
own people have their understanding moved, and their passions excited 
likewise. And wounded pride from taunts at receeding in 1852 and at the 


‘William E. Woodruff (1795-1885), after an apprenticeship on the Long Island Star, arrived 
at Arkansas Post in 1819, with a small printing press. On November 20 of that year he issued 
the first number of the Arkansas Gazette, which until 1830, was the only newspaper in the Arkansas 
Territory. He combined a variety of interests being editor, state treasurer, eee mp oe and pension 
agent, business man, and planter. He <p secession; but when the conflict came he s 


per the le among whom he had lived so long. Charles J. Finger, “William Edward Wood- 
DAB. , XX, 500. 
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nullification abortion of former days have wound them up to a point from 
which there will be no backing out. So Ca will go alone if she cant get 
some other state to lead off. What will Arkansas do if the other cotton states 
indicate their determination as Alabama has done & Georgia is about doing? 

Mr Cushing of Mass who by his course and votes at the Democratic 
meeting in April won so much on the feeling of our people has recently 
culminated to the hight [sic] of their sentiments by directing the Capt of 
his brig James Gray I think Capt Plumer to lower the U S States flag and 
hoist the palmetto if on Lincolns election Carolina manifested her deter- 
mination. He on recieving news of the spirit here telegraphed to his capt 
& he acted accordingly.* I am glad to hear of your good health and remain 

Very respectfully and truly 
Yours L. B. Northrop 


Charleston Dec 14th 60 

Dear Sir 

I return the Warrants with the power of attorney regretting that my 
ignorance has caused you trouble. I sympathise with the regret that all 
men of right feeling should have when discord and uncertainty succeed 
peace and produce suffering & ruin to many; but when 4o years of experi- 
ence has demonstrated that unity of sentiment has given way to Jealousy; 
when one part of a nation has systematically struggled to get the power 
of breaking up the social system of the other part, when hatred more bitter 
than a state of hostility reigns between them, when not simply a violation 
of rights but a declaration to anihilate them is general when the political 
leaders have literally educated their people into the belief that their con- 
federates are man stealers — eaters of human flesh in living by outraging 
their brothers, it is time to separate and when the constitution and its 
guardian the Supreme Court are both disregarded, and all faith lost between 
those sections then is it reasonable to expect that any guarantees can give 
confidence, or secure fidelity to them? I am confident our country is ex- 
ploded and while I am indisposed to belong to a weak nation I am clear 
to establish a confederacy of slave states only. I do not speak as a Caro- 


5Caleb Cushing (1800-1879) of Massachusetts, who had served as Attorney General in Frank- 
lin Pierce's cabinet, vigorously denied this rumor. It is true that Plummer had raised the palmetto 
flag but only under compulsion from the Charleston vigilance committee. Cushing disclaimed the 
act publicly as soon as he heard of it. Claude M. Fuess, The Life of Caleb Cushing (New York, 


1923), Il, 270. 
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linian. I feel that our quarrel is for all slave holders & likewise for our 
negroes welfare. I will not desert mine who have the right to my protection 
and care. Unless we act now Jamacia a thousand times magnified is before 
us. I respond to the last part of your letter with my true sentiments which 
since John Browns raid & his cannonisation have been settled. You think 
that time should be given for Northern sentiment to recover the right view 
of things, this cannot be, because the politicians have played with the best 
instincts of mankind, have made the people of the north — country people 
I mean — believe their pretended views of slavery & slave-holders true, I 
cannot account for the sentiment of the rural populations at the north, and 
I know that it will not change because it is based on good instincts of 
humanity which have been most atrociously played on by their political 
deluders, hence I am sorry for the suffering which the masses will endure. 
I fully believe that our flag is torn & our country shattered. I believe we 
will soon be a nation of slave holders and in a short time after I shall return 
to what Sevier® used to call me, an Arkansas man and [illegible}. 
I remain very truly and 


respectfully your friend 
L B Northrop 
[Charleston] 
Jay 2nd 1861 
Wm E Woodruff Esqr 
My Dear Sir 


I recieved your letter of the 25th ulto 30 minutes ago, and answer at once 
lest our mails should be stopped and I wish to give you some reliable news, 
and with the hope that you will reciprocate and write me better news of the 
feeling in Arkansas ere long. You may not know that having a ball now in 
my knee which affects me painfully I have been retired, and not liable to 
duty or to orders. Notwithstanding I feel the position, and sense of being 
injured by the last conduct of the Govt, which has made War on us, that 
I have felt compelled to resign my Captaincy. Up to this, I considered that 
the present was our Govt & looked to holding on until 4th march, but put it 


6Ambrose H. Sevier (1801-1848), a native of Tennessee, removed to Little Rock in 1821. 
After service in the Territorial Legislature, he was a member of the national House, 1828-1836 
and a member of the Senate, 1836-1848. He was appointed Minister to Mexico in 1848 to nego- 
tiate peace. Biographical Directory of the American Congress, 1774-1949 (Washington, 1950), 
1795-1796. 
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at the worst for us & most favourable view for the Govt — say a state of truce. 
It was conditioned that everything in the harbour should remain unchanged. 
We could have taken Fort Sumpter, for it was only occupied by a few 
workmen — some our citizens who had refused to fight & Fort Sumpter was 
able to eviscerate Fort Moultrie at any moment — when our commissioners 
started to Washington it was to effect a peaceful solution and Mr [Robert 
W.] Barnwells last words were touch not the forts do nothing or you com- 
promise our honor. Now admitting the accuracy of Col Andersons state- 
ment, the result shows that Mr Buchannan did not think of but one thing — 
staving of [f] So Ca — & never took care to secure the fedility of his pledge 
& thus the war attitude is assumed, after treacherously reversing our position 
from entire strength, to having an impregnable fortress in our harbour 
capable of demolishing any other — well we accept the issue, and have 
erected batteries at remote points on the two islands, Sullivan & Morris, 
and we will under the disadvantage of being shelled by Sumpter (which is 
practicable) do what we can and fire on any U S ship. The light houses are 
stopped, the bouys are moved, and we will fight, come what may, trusting 
that our sister states will move into line ere long. I have just recieved letters 
from Maryland showing a rising spirit and seen one from the Military 
school or University of Virginia which raised a corp[s] sent a deputy to the 
Gor & that young man writes that the Gor recieved him cordially, that he 
stated Virginia was preparing to defend herself & would need all & looked 
to these young men for leaders, — that the State Adjt Genl said the same, 
& that the war spirit was rising. Florida, Miss & Alabama are sure & firm, 
and now there is no doubt of Georgia. It is just reported that profiting by 
our confiding spirit having been deluded the Fort at the mouth of the 
Savannah river has been seized. Our state is one, our boys are spirited & 
ready & have been training for 12 mos, but we have no leaders of much 
ability, the Gov is weak, I have ever been declaring that nothing succeeds 
without a leader, & that my old friend Jeff Davis was the man the time & 
the occasion as leader of the South. A man of comprehensive mind, admin- 
istrative ability, accurate memory & alw[a]ys right in details, while of the 
highest morale. I expect you must know him. He used to be at Fort Gibson 
in the 1st Dragoons. I agree with you about the parsons who instead of 
being teachers, are pimps feeling the passions and tendencies of the ignorant 
and feeding them. The only thing I have objected to in this whole proceed- 
ing is that the southerners have the parsons in their meetings of Conven- 
tions and that they the parsons have begun to preach some what politically 
here on this side of the question. Our convention will propose to the other 
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states, to unite in a confederacy and on the basis of the present Constitution 
of the United States a provisional — with the construction of the south on 
all disputed points this will suit all parties to start from. 

Many people distrusted the non slave holders, but with us they under- 
stood that the end of abolitionism would be bloody wars, premised by in- 
surrection poisioning and fire that if successful, all who had the means 
would like the french from Haiti fly & they with their wives & daughters 
on a footing — would have to rough it —with free negroes educated to 
hatred of a white skin & brutal lust. What more overt act can you need — 
than the successful election of a leader on the principle that “slavery must 
cease,” that “no half slave half free country should exist,” that a conflict 
must come & that they “must accomplish their ends,” what faith can you 
put in the pledges of men who say “the Constitution is a covenant with hell” 
& that they can accomplish all their aims under constructions of the consti- 
tution. I have been confident that Arkansas would follow her sisters, in 
fact this is not state business. It is a family question, every individual South- 
ern man should feel that he is contending for his own land. If this southern 
confederacy is not formed, then the Devil has broke loose in our land, and 
this because the “guardian Angel of our Country” will have abandoned it. 
The Govt is virtually exploded now, and a southern confederacy is the only 
hope of order now left. 

I have never troubled myself with party elections or been interested in 
them, but I feel on this subject. I thank you for attending to my warrants, 
so soon as I can leave I think of going out to Arkansas* to see about making 
a home. I trust she will wheel into line. You had better not read this letter 
until you get home & have put business aside otherwise you will think me 
a great bore. 

I remain very truly & respectfully 
Yours L B Northrop 


3d The news is that Georgia elections are all right that Col [Alexander R.] 
Lawton has been ordered to take the forts this morning & the preparations 
were made yesterday. A Commissioner, Hon. A[lbertus] C. Spain, has 


been elected for Arkansas to invite & propose cooperation. 
LBN 


*Just because land here is poor or too high for a man to buy who has to 

husband his resources I think our present quarrel with the U S$ will not 

last very long but br settled by a new Nation without a free state in it. 
LBN 
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Montgomery May 17th, ’61 

Rt Red P N Lynch’ 
Bishop of Charleston 

I think you were right to vote for the Council.’ It ought to have been 
held not from pride though that was a very proper sentiment to show our 
religion “clear of the entailment” but it would have been well to have set 
forth some true principles of government and which reciting that each citizen 
was bound to his country then might have appeared the right to choose his 
citizenship. Now ABp Hughes [of New York] has come out with the north 
it would be well for you to come out and in the form of a pastoral to 
our people explain that the oath of allegiance to the U S means in respect 
to foreign powers but that one becomes thus a citizen by becoming a citizen 
of a state. I am making enemies as usual for I am refusing to pay many 
bills that ought never to have been contracted. Soldiers are provided with 
haversacks and canteens to carry cold provisions and on forced marches to 
take enough for as many days as circumstances cut them off from the chance 
of cooking. Now because they are spared the fatigue of a march and go 
on cars their officers let them out at R R Stations at 50/100 per meal. 
Before long War at that rate had better be settled by just seeing who has 
the most money and the weakest purse submitting on a show of hands. 
These bills come from all parts of the country. From Virginia the single 
town of Petersburg, a man sends a bill of [blank] at the rate of .5octs a meal. 
The Carolina men have had haversacks and know their use — so much for 
making militia men commanders. 

I wish Congress would vote an enormous money bill and then adjourn 
and let Jeff Davis call them when the money fails or make him Dictator 
untill the war was over. 


7Patrick N. Lynch (1817-1882), a native of Ireland, was educated at the diocesan school at 
Charleston. Later he entered the Urban College of Propaganda at Rome and was ordained to the 

iesthood there in 1840. He returned to the Diocese of Charleston and following the death of 
Bishop Ignatius Reynolds was chosen bishop. He was consecrated March 14, 1858, in Charleston. 
He was not only a forceful preacher and writer but was also a successful administrator. His diocese 
suffered from the fire which destroyed a goodly part of Charleston in 1861 and from the oe 
dations of the enemy during the war. When the war ceased Lynch was in Europe where he 
been sent by the Confederate Government as Commissioner to the Church States. Upon his return 
he found his diocese in ruins and his priests scattered and discouraged. He, therefore, undertook 
to collect alms in many cities of the North and was successful not only in this but was also instru- 
mental in promoting better feeling between the two sections of the country. George N. Shuster, 
“Patrick Neeson Lynch,” DAB, XI, 521-522. 

®This would have been a meeting of those bishops whose dioceses were within the Province 
of Baltimore. The Ninth Provincial Council had been held in 1858. In the Confederacy, the 
Dioceses of Richmond, Charleston, Savannah, and the Vicarite Apostolic of Florida were within 
the Province of Baltimore. Metropolitan Catholic Almanac and Laity's Directory, for the United 
States, Canada, and the British Provinces, 1861 (Baltimore, 1861), p. 49. 
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I have you know great patience so I jog along pretty well and have my 
own way. Mr. [Leroy P.] Walker [Secretary of War] understands me and 
is an upright straight forward man not because he understands me however. 

I know not how long we are to remain here. I believe if Congress moves 
to Richmond it will be the last that meets at this place. I go for Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 

1st the capital should be on the atlantic slope for the good people who 
do not worship the dollar staid behind, so some are on the sea board yet. 
2d it is cooler. 3d more healthy. 4th it is deep in Negrodom. 

Give my respects to [Reverend] Dr [James A.] Corcoran. When Mr 
Kinney has worked out of my boys $50 for the Pope, let him go on another 
$50 for the orphans; when these two are up let me know if you please. 

Yours truly 


L. B. Northrop 


Nov 22 [1861] 

My Dear Dr 

I am very sorry that it is Corcoran? instead of Wilcox or any other Yankee. 
I wish it had been the best or richest man of the Yankee nation. 

I found out the whereabouts of Bayly after writing & inquiring and the 
day succeeding he was dispatched to Tuscaloosa. 

I do not believe they will hang any of those men unless to exasperate; 
which may be an object with those wretches. 

They dare not hang Smith & not the rest, in which case, all the rest will 
hang or be weighed as the Prayers call it; so Corcoran is as safe as the rest." 

I supposed the [citizens?] had reason to be alarmed; hang no leaders but 
Genl Lee is a man of capacity. 


9Michae] Corcoran, the Irish born colonel of the 69th New York Infantry Militia Regiment, 
was captured at the Battle of Manassas in July, 1861. He was held a prisoner until August, 1862, 
when ow exchanged. During his captivity his name was drawn by lot whereby he was held 
as a hostage for William W. Smith who was being held by the Federal Government for piracy. 
Among his fellow prisoners was Colonel O. B. Wilcox, who may be the person referred to by that 
name. Corcoran had been ministered to by Bishop Lynch while he was a prisoner. Michael 
Corcoran, The Captivity of General Corcoran (Philadelphia, 1862), passim. 

WWilliam W. Smith, formerly a branch pilot at Savannah, was a member of the crew of the 
privately armed brig Jefferson Davis. On July 6, 1861, the schooner Enchantress was taken by the 
Confederate privateer and Smith, as prize master, was placed in charge of the vessel with orders 
to take her into port. The prize was overtaken by the U.S.S. Albatross and all aboard were held 
for trial as pirates. Smith was tried October 22 and found guilty, as were his companions. The 
Confederate Government retaliated by having hostages selected for each of the privateersmen. 
Later the crew was removed to military prison, thus being accorded the status of prisoners of war 
and were eventually exchanged. William M. Robinson, Jr., The Confederate Privateers (New 
Haven, 1928), pp. 69, 81, 147-151. ; 
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No one is allowed to cross the lines but Gen] Huger let a large number 
go from Norfolk contrary to orders hence greater stringency [with] him." 
Just write me a letter of general matters if you please. 


Your friend L B N 


[Illegible} Dept 
Rhd Jany 30th 62 
My Dear Dr 

Yours enclosing note has just been received and I sign & remit forthwith. 
I thank you for thinking of my negroes. Your brothers idea was to take all 
the negroes and keep them for their care but it would not be well to remove 
women & young children at present without knowing how they were to 
be cared for. 

If you would write to him and as certain definitely how much he would 
give for them or all of the men I would be glad. 

If Charleston is safe it is as well to let matters alone so far as the little 
ones & the women are concerned. I have not heard from Browne who was 
willing to take the men. 

As you do not want the house which I intended, as you of course per- 
ceived free of rent, I will just let it alone for the present. 

We have had many colds and I have had more hard work and more 
annoyance than is a due share for a life time during the past 6 months. If 
I had no children whom I had to care for I could not flinch from what I did 
not seek nor forsake Davis who wants me but I would prefer largely to die 
than live for I have had to submit to what would justify a man in commit- 
ting several homicides, I have had one sort of compensation & that was to 
tell the Congressmen that I cared not a snap of a finger for them or their 
commission. I told the Military Committee so repeatedly so and this has 
been the burden of my intercourse with them. This morning the chairman 
was here and informed me of the nature of their report. I told him to 
remember distinctly that I have never tried to conciliate one of them; he 
said that was well understood. They have in Congress charged me with 


Benjamin Huger (1805-1877), a native of Charleston, was graduated from West Point in 
1825 and served with the United States Army until he resigned saree the fall of Fort Sumter. 
A major general in the Confederate States Army, he was assigned command of the Department 
of Norfolk on May 23, 1861, and withdrew from that city, May 9, 1862. John G. Van Deusen, 
“Benjamin Huger,” DAB, IX, p. 342. John B. Jones recorded in his diary on November 8, 1861, 
that “often there comes a request from Gen. Huger, at Norfolk, for passports to be granted certain 
parties to go out under the flag of truce. I suppose he can send whom he pleases.” John H. Jones, 
A Rebel War Clerk's Diary, Howard Swiggett, editor (New York, 1935), I, 91. 
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rudeness to them. I consider rudeness a crime but am glad that they do 
understand that if I am confirmed it is because they want me. 
This is private but you may rely on the fact. 
Yours sincerely 
L. B. Northrop 
CG 


Rhd Apl 28th 1863 


Rt Revd P N Lynch 
My Dear Dr 

I have received your letter and got the nomination by the Sec [of War] 
of Mr Croghan" placed in the hands of Kelly the clerk in the Adgt. Genl’s 
office who is a most excellent Catholic telling him to attend to it. 

The Senate being in session no appointments will go out until they are 
confirmed so Mr C. must wait until this takes place. Where do you want 
Mr OConnell" ordered to. 

The loss of the Miss which the Yankees have been so long dallying about 
for want of nerve is now pretty much achieved. I have long been suspicious 
at no preparation having been made for throwing [the] fight across the 
river & hence constantly urged the bringing over supplies to this side. 

Better Charleston or Savannah have fallen, in fact, threatening them 
cost us very dear in neutralizing troops. 

Well there is nothing left for us Catholics who are undergoing purgatory 
here but to stand our ground “paratum con meum” if we can. 

Yours sincerely 
LBN 
12Charles J. Croghan (1822- ) was a native of Ireland but was educated in the diocesan 
seminary in Charleston. Ordained in 1848, he served his entire life in the Diocese of Charleston. 
In the spring of 1863, he was appointed chaplain in the Confederate Army and was stationed at 
Montgomery White Sulphur Springs, Virginia, where the Sisters of Mercy from the convent in 
Charleston conducted Roper Military Hospital. When hostilities ceased, he and the eight sisters 
were obliged to travel to New York and go by water to Charleston because the Yankees had 


destroyed the railroads. Jeremiah J. O'Connell, Catholicity in the Carolinas and Georgia (New 
York, 1879), BP, 155-157. 

13Laurence P. O’Connell (1826- ), a native of Ireland, was educated at Fordham University 
and the diocesan seminary. He was ordained in Charleston in 1850. In 1861 he was appointed 
chaplain in the Confederate Army and accompanied the Sisters of Mercy to Montgomery White 
Sulphur Springs, Virginia, where they took charge of the military hospital there. His health failing 
in 1863, O'Connell returned to Columbia. O'Connell, Catholicity in the Carolinas, pp. 243-244. 
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Rhd Nov 14th 63 
My Dear Dr 

Yours of the 6th has been received. Since Gilmore’ surprised Bregd 
on the Island. My estimate of the Hero of Sumter was announced in Mont- 
gomery on reading his report. 

I believe Rosecrans to be a better man every way, and Gilmore clearly 
his superior. I trust that all Catholics of the other side will receive their 
purgatory in connection with their official careers, but have no confidence 
in our men down there. By the by if you do not want to lose influence 
there is nothing surprising in the future with the same leader and Ripley” 
keep clear of Blanchard" he has no sense and is a serious bore and people 
are judged by their companions somewhat. I wish you had acted as I sug- 
gested in my letter addressed to you & Corcoran. I think our southern 
Bishops ought to have come out early in the war representing the nature 
of this quarrel & the certain hostility to Catholics on the part of the Yankees. 

There is no place in which Posi'’ will not exceed his income. I was first 
proposed as trustee but finding that with my views he would never get a 
dollar & his receipt would not be a voucher to me I heard no more. I trust 
you will regulate things strictly. All beg to be remembered to you. 

Yours sincerely 


L B Northrop 


i4Quincy A. Gillmore (1825-1888), a native of Ohio, was graduated from West Point in 1849 
at the head of his class. He was the chief engineer of the Port Royal Expedition, 1861-1862, and 
invested Fort Pulaski in April, 1862. From June 1863 to June 1864, he was in command of the 
Department of the South and directed the operations against Charleston which comprised the 
descent u Morris Island, the bombardment and reduction of Fort Sumter, and the siege and 

re of Fort Wagner. Charles D. Rhodes, “Quincy Adams Gillmore,” DAB, VII, 295. 

iSRoswell S. Ripley (1823-1887), a native of Ohio, was uated from West Point in 1843. 
He saw service in the War with Mexico and in 1853 resigned from the army, settling in Charleston. 
After directing the firing on Fort Sumter in April 1861, he was placed in command of South 
Carolina. Replaced by ral John C. Pemberton in 1862, a fundamental difference arose be- 
tween them as to the defense of Charleston and Ripley asked to be relieved. During the remainder 
of 1862 he served in the defense of Richmond and was wounded at the Battle of Antietam. Upon 
the request of Beauregard and Governor Pickens, he was returned to Charleston in 1863 and was 

laced in command Of the first artillery district. J. G. deR. Hamilton, “Roswell Sabine Ripley,” 

AB, XV, 625-626. 

16 Albert G. Blanchard (1810-1891) was born at Charlestown, Massachusetts. He was director 
of the public schools at New Orleans, 1843-1845, and served as a captain in the Louisiana Volun- 
teers during the Mexican War. He entered the Civil War as a colonel of the 1st Louisiana 
Infantry Regiment and in 1861 was made a brigadier general in the Confederate States Army for 

llant and meritorious services. He was at Bull Run and subsequently served in North Carolina. 
The National Cyclopaedia of American Biography (New York, 1892-1951), IV, 178. 

17Giulio Posi, a native of Rome, was a civil officer of the Republic of 1848 under Garibaldi and 
was exiled after the return of the Papal Government. He came to the United States and at 
Charleston, South Carolina, on October 16, 1860, became a naturalized citizen. At the outbreak 
of the Civil War, he returned to Rome and became a bookseller. He submitted to the American 
Minister to Rome on July 3, 1865, a claim against the United States for an undetermined number 
of bales of cotton destroyed by Federal troops at Cheraw, South Carolina. He was arrested by 
papal authorities on October 15, 1867, examined and found guilty of not only conspiring against 
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Rhd Nov 1st 64 
My Dear Dr. 

I am afraid that so far as fulfilling engagements of an epistolary character 
is a test of a man{’s] reliability that Bp Reynolds criticism of you has a shade 
of justness, 

You promised to write me from Rome, I have never received a letter from 
you since your departure, my fortune or your punctuality is bad. There is 
a syllogism for a “Roman Doctor.” Sisters de Sales & Frances strong in faith 
started down the river to go to Baltimore by Flag of truce to get some clothes 
to cover them from the mountain cold — in spite of being informed that 
without a preliminary permit from the Yankees they could not proceed. 
Some how they got through and were shabbily treated by the Clergy in 
Baltimore, who seemed to consider contact and communion dangerous if 
not infectious. Had they been lepers they could not have been less welcome. 

Emperor Abraham I is certainly a strong potentate when he is feared by 
those who have no excuse for fearing anything but Almighty God and 
themselves. 

I hear that you have rented a house in Rome and congratulate you in 
having so pleasant a life in existence. 

I wish Pio Nono [Pope Pius IX] could come out in a grand declaration 
that the interests of Christianity in the Western Hemisphere requires for 
such & such reasons protection against the aggressive persecuting spirit of 
Yankeedom. The Pope has nothing to fear he has no commerce & ship of 
War to be hurt by the Yankees and yet his voice would be all powerful in 
the world at large for it would open a new view of the church, negroes can 
only be helped by catholicism &c &c — you know the idea. I saw a gang 
of soldiers the other day marching up the street and I knew the back-walk 
of a little fellow. It was Joe Blair looking well. I have a letter from Ellinor; 
she want to go to Italy if P does not come on. She had an idea that 
he might get a place which you know is impossible. There are too many 
greedy seekers to escape proscription and be provided for. A man like Posi 
has no earthly chance and there is no need of any service which he is fitted 
to render. 

Ellen must not go; she will be victimized. 


_ ee: is too unstable and has proved his unfitness to care for a family 


the Pontifical Government but also with being an active member of a committee of the revolutionary 
party. Upon the intercession of the American Minister he escaped punishment upon his promise 
to leave the Papal States. Leo F. Stock, Consular Relations Between the United States and the 
Papal States (Washington, 1945), pp. 315-316; Leo F. Stock, Umited States Ministers to the Papal 
States (Washington, 1933), p. 345- 
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without means. John B. my nephew was last heard from with two wounds 
in the hands of the enemy; one with a ball in the leg near the joint and not 
removed a bad chance of recovery I fear. We have not heard from him 
[in] over 6 weeks. 

Edmund B. you remember him, the little fellow, was killed here on the 
James a few weeks ago. The Yankees loss last week was very great. It is 
strange they dont get tired of it. It shows the power of organization and 
the tenacity of Yankees. 

I have nothing to tell you. My negroes dread the Yankees. Nannie 
Cuffees wife Belly’s child you know wrote me a letter from “Egypt” Chat- 
ham Co., N.C. She is with Jos Browne at the mine complaining of the 
man & the nature of affairs generally. The culminating evil was that she 
was surrounded by white people of the lowest class such as she was not 
accustomed to and had never before been among. 

Vulgar associations you perceive being the most revolting of her troubles. 

Your friend 
LBN 


COPY 
Sub. Dept. Richmond” 
Decem 10 1864 
Colonel," 
Your communication of 30 ult has been recd. You have been already 
informed of the necessities of the occasion dependent on want of funds & 
sufficient transportation — together with a number of minor impediments. 


IAs early as June, 1863, the feeding of Lee’s army became a problem for the Commissary 
Department. In July of that year Northrop wrote to Lee that while the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia was in Pennsylvania “he was able =a together here 500,000 pounds of meat, and to urge 
a reduction of the ration to one-fourth pound as it was last winter.” In November 1863, Northrop 
in opposing the purchase of provisions from the government warehouses by the city council of 
Richmond for the destitute “said very earnestly that the alternative was between the people and 
the army, that there is perhaps bread enough for both and but not meat enough, and that we have 
to elect between the army and the people doing without.” The Secretary of War, however, believed 
that “there would be a great pinch for meat till hogs were killed” but felt “that Colonel Northrop’s 
statements were exaggerated to make an impression for his present pu .” Edward Younger, 
editor, Inside the Confederate Government. The Diary of Robert Garlick Hill Kean (New York, 
1977, pp. 86, 116-117; Douglas Southall Freeman, R. E. Lee, A Biography (New York, 1934), 
V, 246. 

WRobert G. Cole (d. 1887) graduated from West Point in 1850 and served as a lieutenant in 
the Eighth Infantry until January 28, 1861, when he resigned. In July 1861 he was a captain 
in the Confederate Army when he was recommended for promotion by General Robert S. Garnett. 
A lieutenant colonel in July 1862, he served as the chief commissary of the Army of Northern 


Virginia. After the war he was a planter in Florida. Eliot, West Point in the Confederacy, p. 316. 
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You are reminded of my taking you to the Sec. of War many weeks ago — 
of what passed — & the ‘ground taken by me in respect to the Bread ration. 

I have been under the impression that Gen Lee has been acquainted with 
the condition of affairs above stated — hence my surprise that he should 
expect an increase of the Bread ration at this time — as he guards the con- 
nection south. 

If I had not put the Ration at One pound five months ago, not one pound 
would now be in Richmond or Petersburg. 

You are aware of my answer to the Secy of War on that point. The enemy, 
who felt their way to their present system of desolating all districts occupied 
by them, have presented to the rough reasoning of common men, tempta- 
tions to desert, & go to their ruined homes, and care for their females & 
children. 

It is not impossible that other men, without families, or ties of nativity — 
on the approach of winter, may have yielded to offers from the enemy, 
analogous to the inducements presented to their men by us. 

I do not think that the Ration of Bread is the most obvious, or most 
probable cause of the desertions to which you refer. 

The Bread Ration cannot now be increased. I shall think ourselves fortu- 
nate if we can maintain it — which is doubtful, as you know. 

Very Respy 
Yr Obt. Svt 
(signed) L. B. Northrop 
CGS 
Lt. Col. R. G. Cole 
Chf C.S.A. of N.Va. 


COPY 


Sub. Dept. Richmond 
Decem 13. 1864 
General, 
I addressed a letter to your chief Commy. on roth inst. 
I now beg to call your attention to the fact, that the alternatives pre- 
sented in our conversation in this Office last summer, are now before us. 
Maj. [S. Bassett] French has returned from N.C. The hope of a supply 
of meat in the immediate future has failed, because we cannot obtain the 
sterling to meet the terms which had been arranged to bring it in. 
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In respect to Bread, No. Ca. §.W. Va. & E. Tenn. are the proximate 
sources of supply. The opposition to impressments has reached a point in 
the two Carolinas, which render it insurmountable, in the absence of law 
penalties, and force to sustain them — and cannot be depended on, as has 
now been fully proved. 1000,000 bushels Corn, & about 5000 Bbls. Flour 
can be gotten from E. Tenn. if we can get waggons — but the number 
available is utterly disproportioned to the work. The draught animals have 
been taken by both armies, and cannot be got there. The Govt. of N.Ca. 
has been making large purchases of wheat & corn at greatly advanced prices 
over schedule rates — and the people require market rates — and impress- 
ments cannot be enforced. 

[ see no alternative, but to yield to the terms they exact, and thus, for 
the time, abandon the policy of the Govt. in the interest of the currency. 

Whatever measures should be decided on, must be instantly pressed. 
Delay may be fatal. 

Therefore I beg that you will visit Richmond, & lend your influence in 
obtaining instant action — promotion in every way, of the measures, which 
on consideration may be determined on 


Very Respty 
Yr Obt. Svt 
(Signed) L. B. Northrop 
CGS 
Gen R.E. Lee, 
Commdy &c 
Subsistence Department 
Richmond, Dec 20, 1864 
Sir — 


The character of the war, and the theory of the enemy vigorously exe- 
cuted, that the rights of war warranted the destruction of the fruits of the 
earth, & the means of producing them in all territory entered by them, 
rendered it obvious that it was necessary both to collect by every possible 
agency, all the provisions capable of distribution & preservation throughout 
our country, and also to import meats from abroad, in addition to articles 
of foreign production. 

The effort to accumulate stores in advance of demand, as a provision 
against losses, received a terrible blow in the loss of Tennessee, after the 
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evacuation of Nashville, in the winter of 61 & '62, & the following spring. 
Every subsequent attempt has been shattered by some disaster before satis- 
factory accomplishment, or by interference. The system of gathering from 
our whole country has been efficiently carried out to the utmost extent com- 
patible with the obstacles opposed from every quarter. 

The Second means — that of importation from abroad — has not been 
successful, either by land or by sea. Not having had the control of either, 
I can only regret the failure. 

The getting in of supplies from our own country occupied by the enemy, 
beyond our military lines, has been boldly conducted by our agents — with 
success beyond our expectation. 

During the current year, with funds which the people were distrustful 
of, and unwilling to take, both purchases & impressments were extremely 
difficult — and funds, such as they were, being tardily furnished, this Bureau 
became heavily indebted, beyond the willingness of the people to take cer- 
tificates, or to give further credit — and they resisted parting with their 
commodities to the Government — finding ready sale, at their own prices, 
to other purchasers, eager to secure food where scarcity prevailed — except 
Corn, at places where it has been impossible to distribute it where most 
wanted. 

Consequently during the year, consumption has exceeded collection, 
& want has frequently been impending, 

Shortly after Mr [George A.] Trenholm [Secretary of the Treasury] 
assumed position, I called and conferred with him on the ruinous effect of 
rapidly advancing prices, & the necessity of enforcing the policy of impress- 
ments to sustain a depreciating currency — and referred to my efforts to use 
Certificates of Indebtedness instead of funds, which latter had been more 
& more tardily furnished, causing wide-spread indebtedness to prevail 
everywhere. 

Mr Trenholm indicated his plan of aiding the currency, by placing 
cotton abroad (commanding sterling exchange) and importing commodities, 
not only for consumption, but for barter; to induce the people to part with 
what they were withholding from market or impressment. And he agreed 
to import, for this Bureau, 1000,000 pounds of Coffee for barter. He took 
note of this and promised to order it in, outside of the Agency of this Bureau 
— which has not been done. 

Subsequently, at his request, a paper was sent, through the Sec of War, 
to the several Bureaus, for estimates, of the amount of Sterling required for 
their importation. This policy was in concurrence with my views already 
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set forth — and an estimate was accordingly made by me, which was deemed 
too large, & was reduced. It does not appear to have produced any result, 
commensurate with the plan proposed. This Bureau has received few sup- 
plies, and but little Sterling. 

It is obvious, in view of Mr. Trenholm’s plan, that the greater the trans- 
ference of funds for foreign purchases, the greater would be the profits of 
the Govt. in the Cotton trade, which was his basis of operations — and if 
this Bureau could use portions of its appropriations, as designed in 1863, 
in buying cotton, & introducing meats from abroad, so far would the country 
have more supplies for its inhabitants, and diminish the necessity of im- 
pressments, or the inevitable alternative of exaltation of prices without limit. 

The idea that there is plenty for all in the country is absurd. The efforts 
of the enemy have been too successful. 

The people sell and kill their sheep by flocks — and even their breeding 
stock — to save them from the enemy and the want of grain & forage, and 
of meat also, has compelled us to kill young cattle. 

It has been demonstrated heretofore, that most of the importations for 
this Bureau have been made by private companies of Blockade runners — 
& but little under the regulations. The obvious objection which shipowners 
have to bringing in meat, and their preference for articles of less specific 
gravity, & greater condensed value, will always give to the most perishable 
article — meats — the least chance of transmission through the blockade. I do 
not elaborate this point but briefly state, that if all Government Agents were 
tuled by comprehensive principles, & a single eye to the general weal, and 
not influenced by special interests or inclinations — if these agents would 
inflexibly carry out orders, and not be swayed by the representations of 
ship owners or Captains, seeking preferable freight: — in other words, if 
the War Dept. could be a centre of unity, & if the Govt could be a unit, 
the theory of the regulations would be universally applicable. I am however 
satistied that results have shown what will always be the case — that the 
supplies of this Bureau will be the last to get in. How well the existing 
system may have answered for the management of importations for other 
Bureaux, I am not qualified to state — but my endorsement on a Report made 
to me by Lt. Col. [Frank G.] Ruffin, [Assistant Commissary], on 29th ult. 
assumed this conclusion to be made good by the facts, and by the objections 
of other Bureaux, sustained by Col. [Thomas L.] Bayne [Head of the 
Bureau of Foreign Supplies in the War Department] and the Secy. of 
War — vis: — that the same system will not answer for the importation of 
the stores of this Bureau, and for those of the other Bureaux. 
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When the first Crenshaw Contract™ was made, I hoped for success in 
accumulating meats in advance of demand. Alterations on our coast, in the 
arrangements for guiding & protecting ships, not known to those abroad, 
caused the loss of two of their vessels. A general difficulty about getting 
cotton to Wilmington also existed. 

Being conferred with on the subject, I encouraged & sustained the con- 
solidation of a supply-importing Co of different R.Rds. having large capital, 
to use their cotton & capital cojointly with the concern in which the Govt. 
was engaged with the Crenshaws — as an Importing, blockade-running Co. 
This combination united interests subsidiary to a common end — tended to 
improve transportation, by keeping up our R.Roads and combined Govt. 
aid with the means & credit of men of great capacity, energy, & previous 
success in managing their own concerns. 

The impressment of their last boat the “Atlanta,” which was devoted 
to bringing in commissary stores, & carrying out cotton to meet payment 
for ships then in the stocks defeated my hopes of a supply, and induced 
the loss of much cotton in inferior boats too heavily loaded. 

This same Co., in whose managers I have confidence, offer to build more 
ships, to commence at once & import 20,000,000 lbs. Meat, payable from 
the proceeds of cotton to be shipped by this Bureau & consigned to the 
agent of that Co. on the terms of that Contract. I believe this to be the 
speediest & surest plan. I have confidence in the energy, judgment & zeal 
of the parties to the contract. I know that their credit & means are large — 
and that when funds are deficient, their credit & agency will buy the cotton 
needed, and place it at Wilmington, ready for shipment. 

I have the honor to be 


Very Resp'y 
Yr. Obt. Svt. 
(Sed) L. B. Northrop 
CGS. 
Hon. J. A. Seddon, 
Sec. of War, 


Richmond, Va. 


James R. and W. G. Crenshaw of Richmond formed with Alexander Collie of Li 
England, a blockade-running company. In October 1863 they contracted with the War Depart- 
ment to place five ships in operation out of Wilmington, North Carolina. Two of these were soon 
captured or sunk. On February 6, 1864, the Confederate Government assumed complete cha 
of foreign trade, and decreed that privately owned blockade-runners must allot one half of the 
cargo space to the government. Those who refused received neither clearance papers nor products 
to export. Kean, Inside the Confederate Government, p. 115; E. Merton Coulter, The Confederate 
States of America (Baton Rouge, 1950), pp. 291-292. 
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COPY 


Sub. Dept. 11 Jany 1865 
General — 

S.O. No. 9,”' of this date has just been recd. I beg leave to refer to my 
communication of this morning to the S. of War (a copy of which I en- 
close)” and to state that one part of the Order is, in my judgment, imprac- 
ticable. I am quite assured that the means of accumulating supplies at this 
place, will not exceed current demands — and I cannot authorize officers 
to hold out expectation that the provisions impressed can be restored in kind. 

The last Par of the order expressed an expectation that the present exi- 
gency will be of short duration — which from the very nature of the case, 
would be presumed to be based on information furnished from this Bureau. 
I therefore have to state that the exigency for food, has been on us for 
weeks — that it has been long foreseen — and I see no prospect of its passing 
away. 

The feeding “from hand to mouth” is our permanent condition with a 
ravaged country, broken-down teams, and R.Rd transportation not sufhcient 
for bringing forward current supplies, and an indebtedness rapidly increas- 
ing with a credit impaired. 

This Bureau will (as it has ever done) exert every means to collect sup- 
plies — but cannot hold out expectations which it sees no prospect of ful- 
filling — nor allow to pass unnoted the order to make arrangements to lighten 


21Northrop objected to Paragraph XLI which read: “It having been made known to this Depart- 
ment that the communications with Richmond have been interrupted, in consequence of the damage 
sustained by the railroads and canals from the late heavy rains and freshets, and that the necessary 
supplies for the Army of Northern Virginia cannot be obtained by ordinary means, and that a 
resort to extraordinary means must be had in the present emergency, the Commissary-General of 
Subsistence will impress for the immediate use of the army such supplies of subsistence as may 
be presently required. For this pu he is authorized to exert whatever powers are allowed by 
the laws regulating impressments. More than one-half of supplies on hand for his family use will 
not be taken from any one owner. The Commissary-General will make such arrangements as may 
be necessary to lighten the burden upon the le, either by consenting to replace, in a reasonable 
time, the supplies impressed or by accepting the vicinage a4 without appeal. It is 
that the present emergency will be of short duration, and it is hoped that there will be a patriotic 

se to this unforseen cal] upon the people.” Official Records, ser. 1, XLVI, Part II, 1041. 
January 11, 1865, Seddon wrote Lee that a washout on the Piedmont Railroad for twen 

miles made transit impracticable. “I fear the extraordinary power reposed in commanding 
of impressing without limit will have to be resorted to by you,” he continued, “a call by you on 
the people would be more influential in inducing acquiescense, perhaps voluntary contributions, 
than from any other source.” To this Lee replied by telegram that “there is nothing within reach 
of our army to be impressed; the country is swept clear.” Northrop continued to stress to the 
Secretary of War the need for Lee to impress supplies declaring that “never cen there occur 
a more critical moment or occasion, in which Gen. as larity or hold on the confidence of 
the people find a more fitting opportunity for testing its efficacy in serving the cause. I make this 
remark, because of yours that you prefer to incur odium yourself, rather than risk impairing that 
hold on the people, which you think Gen Lee has, and which you think a main-stay of the cause.” 
O.R., ser. 1, XLVI, Part If, 1040. 
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burdens on the people, when it well knows that it is powerless to make any 
such arrangements. 


Very Respy 
Yr Obt Svt 
L. B. Northrop 
Gen. S. Cooper 
Ad. & Ins. Genl 


P.S. The direction not to impress more than half the supplies of any 
individual for family use, is in violation of law, which permits only to 
Generals commanding armies such unlimited power. It will be properly 
resisted under any other circumstances. 


L. B..N. 


Chateau de Tonnerre 
RD July 26th 1865 
Rht Red. 

P N Lynch DD 
My Dear Dr. 

I understand that you have returned from abroad in a most penetential 
mood like that of St John the Baptist. I think the present time is to be 
followed by a new light to the world. Pio Nono has flung down the gauntlet 
to the powers of darkness and claimed that European civilization was the 
offspring of the church, and its fundamental principles are the moral law, 
and the teachings of Christ, and that his kingdom on earth is not to be 
ignored, & that his vicar has something to do with the government of this 
world. I rejoice in his Encyclical.* It opens the drama. I left my family in 
N Ca. We had got over many difficulties of food, lodgings & although all 
my horses & provisions had been stolen, My son and I had got in a crop. 
We had let it be seen that we could take care of ourselves & keep off others 
and bread was made when I was arrested and lodged hence without motive. 
Three weeks ago last Sunday I reached this Chateau Celebre which patri- 


230n December 8, 1864, Pope Pius IX issued the encyclical letter “Quanta Cura.” It condemned 
sixteen propositions touching on errors of the age and was accompanied by the “Syllabus errorum,” 
a table of eighty previously censored propositions bearing on panthei sm, naturalism, rationalism, 
and the various kinds of religious liberalism. It has been viewed as a declaration of war against 
modern ideas, liberties, and institutions. Charles G. Herbermann, et al., editors, The Catholic 
Encyclopedia (New York, 1911), XII, 134-137. 
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otic Yankees visit to bear away relics, or memorials of Yankee martyrs in the 
southern crusade for the Christian liberty of Hamite or Cushite or Canaanite 
or whatever other type of brethren have been made free. I do not know 
how Flora & Mom Hannah will like it. I however do not intend to return 
to Carolina. I have determined to make myself a cattle raiser in this state 
and only awaite a parole or release to commence. I have picked out a place 
by a friend; have made some arrangements towards getting it and hope that 
I may be extricated from an imprisonment which is malacious & without 
the slightest ground. If you go to Washington see Mr Early or O'Hagan of 
Georgetown; one of them will show you a paper from me. I hope to see 


you for special reasons. Yours sincerely, 


LBN 


Castle Thunder Sep 11th [1865] 
My Dear Dr. Lynch 

I have been here over ten weeks and my health has been bad having 
special organic lesions of long standing and dyspepsia —I have had much 
inconvenience from confinement and bad fare—I was taken from my 
family while working hard when not sick trying to make corn to eat. 

This arrangement with loss to me has broken up and I am by my friends 
trying to get my family fixed on a farm here. Of course this needs means. 
I must beg you to try and procure me some and to come here as you can 
be of much service to get up matters a little in Carolina and I wish much 
to collect some funds. I trust you will be able to come this way. I have 
been obliged to make my calculations depend somewhat on you and two 
other parties in Carolina whom I want you to see for me before changes 
take place in them which may happen and thus defeat my views. One of 
the parties is old and may die at any time. You know I do not ask except 
when the necessity is great and as I only want what is due without question 
all that you will have to do will be to press & urge my rights and needs. 
I am, of course, not depressed for Gods will is my will I trust. 

Yours as ever 


LBN 
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A SOUTHERNER VIEWS THE SOUTH, 1865: 
LETTERS OF HARVEY M. WATTERSON 


Edited by Martin Assort* 


Sprinctime is traditionally a seedtime, when the harvest of the future is 
planned. For the American people spring of 1865 was such a season, when 
the seeds of reunion must be sown. Whether on the one hand they would 
ripen into good will, mutual trust, and sectional harmony, or bring forth 
hate and bitter discord on the other, would depend largely on the care with 
which they were planted and the wisdom with which they were tended. 
Four years of arduous, bloody war had ordained that North and South 
should be one politically. But whether their people would be one in spirit 
remained yet to be seen. This was the major challenge of the seedtime. 

Foremost among those who faced the challenge was Andrew Johnson 
whom fate, through the death of Lincoln, had destined to plan the harvest. 
But before he could move toward his goal of a nation restored no less in 
soul than in body, he must know what war had done to the Southern people 
and their leaders — their mood, their hope, their despair, their once-great 
love for the Union of old. To answer his doubts and satisfy his uncertainties, 
during 1865 he dispatched four observers to the South to survey the land 
and its people. Each returned a report that varied in tone, painting for the 
Chief Executive a scene of differing colors, lights, and shadows; but together 
they produced a rounded picture whose completeness gave insight into the 
temper of life among the people of the fallen Confederacy. 

First among the four presidential reporters to depart from Washington 
was Harvey M. Watterson, followed in order by Carl Schurz, Benjamin C. 
Truman, and the hero of Appomattox, U. S$. Grant himself.' The obser- 
vations of each proved useful for their illumination of the peaks and valleys 
of the human landscape, but those of Watterson were in some respects the 
most revealing of all. 

It is not surprising that the President should have called upon Watterson 
to go as his first observer, since they were fellow Tennesseans whose friend- 
ship spanned many years. Products of the rough and tumble school of state 


*Dr. Abbott is associate professor of history at Oglethorpe University. The research necessary 
for the editing of these letters was made possible in large measure by a grant from the Southem 
Fellowships Fund. 

1E, uM. Coulter, The South During Reconstruction (Baton Rouge, 1947), pp: 27-28. The 
reports of Schurz, Truman, and Grant were published as documents of the Senate. 
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politics, they shared common views on the issues of slavery and secession 
in the years before the war. Watterson himself, by the 1850's, had become 
an influential political figure in Tennessee, who, though a Democrat, strongly 
protested the further spread of the South’s peculiar institution. Moreover, 
he had been a vigorous opponent of secession and when, despite his efforts 
in the state convention of 1861, Tennessee had voted to withdraw from 
the Union, he had retired to his plantation where he remained in quiet 
seclusion throughout the conflict, an unwavering Unionist at heart. Shortly 
after the close of the war he had moved to Washington, where he engaged 
in the practice of law for the next ten years. Ultimately he had returned 
to the South, and during his closing years, he had joined his son, the famous 
“Marse Henry,” on the Louisville Courier-Journal.’ 

With his Southern background and his checkered career, Watterson was 
uniquely fitted to report on the political thinking of the South in the im- 
mediacy of defeat. Indeed, these considerations give to his reports both 
cardinal virtues and glaring defects. His Southern birth and his wide 
acquaintance with the section's political leaders opened doors that other- 
wise would probably have remained closed; he enjoyed access to the chief 
figures in politics in every state that he visited, making his letters perhaps 
our best commentary on this phase of the sectional mind. 

Yet through his very preoccupation with politics, he was largely silent 
on other questions. His letters reveal little about the aftermath of conflict, 
either of economic disruption or social dislocation. Moreover, in his com- 
ments about the Freedmen’s Bureau there is a stridency suggesting pre- 
conceived bias, while in his portrayal of the mood of the people there seems 
an over-eagerness to depict an abject contrition which other evidence tends 
to deny. 

Nevertheless, the following four letters, which are in the Andrew John- 
son Papers in the Library of Congress, still manage to shed much light on 
what the meaning of failure and defeat had been for the South. 


Richmond, Va. 
June 7th 1865 
Sir 
I reached Richmond on last Friday, and rest assured that I have not been 


idle. I proceed at once to give you the result of my labor. The city is as quiet 
2Allen Johnson, Dumas Malone, and Harris E. Starr, editors, Dictionary of American Biography 
CNew York, 1928-1958), XIX, 551-552. 
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as before the Rebellion. You may walk the streets for days and not witness 
one act of disorder or violence. ‘The soldiers are well-behaved — and seem- 
ingly as a matter of pride — [interested] in preserving good order and pro- 
tecting property. The most respectable and most intelligent citizens openly 
declare that property and all personal rights are as secure now as before 
the Rebellion. Prominent citizens of Petersburg and Lynchburg do not 
hesitate to avow that property is as safe in those cities as before the Rebellion. 
In neither of those cities is there the least apprehension of disorder or wrong. 

This is owing, doubtless, in some degree, to the high character and 
decided abilities of the officers selected for command in this, the capital of 
the State, but, considerably, to the good character of the soldiers who, having 
accomplished the patriotic end of their enlistment — the suppression of the 
Rebellion — are indisposed to revenge or lawlessness. 

Almost as a corollary, there has been a marked change of opinion and 
feeling towards the Northern people. It is generally acknowledged, and by 
both sexes, that where they expected general outrage, they have met with 
nothing but kindness. With scarcely a dissenting voice the exclamation is — 

“that these Yankees are not as bad people as we thought them to be.” 

From external appearances, you can scarcely realize that the city was 
lately the centre of a great Rebellion. 

The people of the City, and of the State generally, accept the result of 
the Rebellion — success of the Federal arms and failure of the Confederate 
— as a fact fixed and irreversible. The submission is complete and sincere. 
There is scarcely an exception in town or country. Further resistance is 
regarded as utterly hopeless and foolish. Mr. Wise*® made a speech at the 
Halifax April Court, advising the people to give up the contest, once and 
forever, to submit themselves cheerfully to the Federal Government and 
laws, and to go home to work to recuperate their broken fortunes. A dis- 
tinguished citizen of the State was heard recently to remark —“We are lying 
down for the wave to wash over us; all we ask is that we will not be allowed 
to be washed entirely away, and submerged in the great deep forever; and 
that we ask the most generous treatment the Government can award us.” 
This is the almost universal sentiment. Indeed, considering the acerbity of 
the late great conflict, and the extent of the Rebel sentiment, the general 
submission of those in rebellion to the authorities of the Union may be 
regarded as one of the most remarkable changes ever known in the history 
of human opinion. It has been remarked, as an evidence of the general and 


=: lenry_ ‘A. Wise, a former congressman ‘and governor « of Virginia, had been a . brigadier gene general 
in the Confederate Army. DAB, XX, 423-425. 
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sincere submission, that since Gen. Lee’s surrender, there has been no ad- 
verse military organization, and that any attempt at guerrilla operations, 
would meet with general denunciation. 

A leading citizen of Lynchburg, after speaking of the occupation of that 
city by the Federal troops, then writes: 

Fortunately for our city, a more gentlemanly and more humane set of officers, and 
I may add of soldiers, never occupied an enemy's country. Not one dollar's worth of 
private property was molested, nor an outrage of the most trivial character perpetrated. 
We only know they are here by meeting a few occasionally. I hope things may pass off 
quietly. As far as my information extends, I feel confident that with but few, very few 
exceptions, Virginia will return in good faith to her allegiance to the Federal Govern- 
ment, and that if a kind and conciliatory course be pursued towards the seceded or 
rebellious states, they will all, with entire good faith and sincerity, resume their member- 
ship in the Union of old. Give them a chance, and they will be as loyal as any northern 
state. The view generally taken is this — that the matter of controversy has been settled 
by force of arms, upon which they cast their fortunes, and that the issues raised having 
been decided against them, they ought and must yield the points, and, for the future, 
make cheerful and unreserved acknowledgement of the supremacy of the Federal Union 
and its laws. 


All, indeed, the people seem to want is restoration of civil government, 
and a policy that will assure them that they may safely return to their accus- 
tomed vocations without fear of molestation. 

Accordingly, there is no opposition whatever to the restored Government 
of the State headed by Governor Peirpont.* There is not only no factious 
opposition to his government, but the best citizens hail with high satisfaction 
his advent to the capital as foretokening the restoration of civil government, 
law, order and quiet. 

It has been said by the press that the elections thus far indicate a “general 
sweep” by the disunionists. It is altogether a mistake. Every member known 
to be elected is known as a decided friend to the restored Government. In 
truth, the people are almost universally tired of the War, sigh for peace and 
civil government; and the President of the United States having recognized 
the legality of the restored Government, no one is ready to dispute it. The 
acquiescance [sic] is most remarkable. 

Under the auspices of Governor Peirpont, the work of reconstruction 
will go on, slowly, it may be, but surely, and satisfactorily to nearly the 
whole people. 
~ 4Francis H. Pierpont, who was at t the head of the state regime which | had been established at 
Alexandria during the war and which had been recognized by President Johnson as the valid 


vernment in May of 1865. Hamilton J. Eckenrode, The Political History of Virginia during 
(Baltimore, 1904), p. 29. 
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It can not escape observation that Jefferson Davis has fallen into great 
disfavor, if not odium. The general idea is that he clung to the Confederate 
cause long after he knew its fortunes to be desperate, and that he should 
have proposed terms of settlement long before Gen. Lee’s surrender. His 
administration is regarded as savoring strongly of selfishness, and he has 
little sympathy except with the women, who speak much of his great piety. 

On the subject of slavery, one of the most remarkable revolutions known 
in the history of human opinion has unquestionably occurred. 

The people are not only willing to return to the Union without slavery, 
but are heartily sick for the peculiar institution. They say it will be the 
source of constant disquiet, and thousands have reached the conclusion that 
for the white man at least Emancipation is the true policy. Little is said 
in question of [the] President's Emancipation policy. The prevailing idea 
is — the thing is done; better let it rest as it is; we shall be better off with 
hired than with slave labor. 

A gentleman of high position in the State and of much. ability states that 
after traveling throughout the southside country — (South of James River) 
—the portion of the State having the densest slave population — he had 
become satisfied that nine tenths of the slave-holders were not only willing 
to be rid of their slaves, but anxious. Many of the former have already made 
terms with their former slaves and are paying them wages as freedmen. 
All the people ask is some system of management of the freedmen that will 
ease them off in the transition from slave to free labor. Make the negro 
work, and stand by his contracts, and all, they say, will be well. 

The regret at Mr. Lincoln’s assassination is universal. The general im- 
pression is that he would have wound up the Rebellion on the best basis, 
and that a high generosity to the southern people would have marked his 
measures, and secured a cordial conciliation and stable reconstruction. 

They are looking, with lively interest, to your policy, and the feeling is 
one decidedly of hope. 

Two points in your administration have already attracted general atten- 
tion, and elicited unqualified approval: First, your declaration that, while 
prominent traitors must be punished, and the Rebellion fully crushed, 
nevertheless, the Government of the United States is not to become a great 
Federal consolidation; second, the programme of reconstruction in North 
Carolina. 

Conservatives of all political denominations in this state fear that, in the 
throes of the great troubles that have afflicted us, a centralization will be 
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inaugurated totally absorbent of state authority. You have given them much 
comfort on this point. 

With respect to the reconstruction programme for North Carolina, the 
gratification is general and extreme. In adopting the suffrage qualification 
existing immediately antecedent to the secession of that state, great liberality 
is discovered, and a purpose to refer the matter of negro suffrage to the loyal 
voters of the states.° 

Doubtless, before December next, reconstruction will have been fully 
consummated in Virginia, and this great state restored, on the basis of good 
will and harmony and interest to her former position in the great Union of 
American states. 

Such is the information that I have been able to gather and I believe that 
I can be implicitly relied on. 

I shall set out for Wilmington, N. C., within the next two days, highly 
gratified at the signs of the time in Old Virginia. 

Your friend & Obt. st. 
H. M. Watterson 


Newberne [sic], N. C. 
June 20th 1865 
Sir, 
The couplet in regard to the death of the Irishman’s pig might be appro- 
priately employed in describing the downfall of Jeff Davis’ Confederacy: 
“When it lived, it lived in clover 
“When it died, it died all over.” 


I find the same feeling here that universally prevails in Virginia. No people 
were ever more thoroughly conquered and subdued. Point out to them the 
way that leads to amicable relations with the Government of the United 
States, and they will be certain to take it. Those persons to whom you have 
granted amnesty and pardon, are exceedingly thankful, and the few that I 
have seen of the excepted classes are quite hopeful. All disunion feeling, 
and every wish to establish a separate Southern Confederacy, have been 
pulverized by the War. If there be any thing like it in history, it has escaped 
my observation. 


5In naming 1g William W. Holden to the provisional governorship of North Carolina in May 
1865, Johnson had issued a proclamation outlining his program of reconstruction and in particular 
declaring that the state retained the sole right to determine suffrage qualifications. James D. 
Richardson, editor, A Compilation of the Messages and Papers of the Fecldonts, 1789-1897 (New 
York, 1896-1899), VI, 312-314. 
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Not a great many of the old citizens, I am sorry to be obliged to say, are 
here; and turn which way you will a majority of the persons you see are 
negroes. It is estimated that there are of such persons within a circle of 
twenty miles round about Newberne, from forty to fifty thousand, and even 
higher. These have assembled, since the occupation of this region by the 
Federal forces, from various portions of the state. Many of them are without 
labor, and there is no demand sufficient to furnjsh them with employment. 
Some thousands of these negroes have heretofore been rationed by the Gov- 
ernment, and it is apprehended that when this support is withdrawn, plunder 
and robbery will ensue. So here is work, and plenty of it, it seems to me, 
for the Superintendant /sic) of the Freedmen’s Bureau. 

I feel that it is beyond the line of my duty to go into an argument on any 
subject. What you want are facts. Well —I give it to you as a fact that 
Newberne is now garrisoned by at least three thousand colored troops under 
the command of Gen. Paine —a militia man from Boston at the beginning 
of the War.® I also give it to you as a fact that the citizens of the town are 
deeply impressed with the belief that they deserve no such punishment as 
Gen. Paine and his negro troops. That it is wholly unnecessary and a very 
bad policy, there can be no question. Boston, to-day, is not more loyal than 
Newberne. 

This Gen. Paine superseded Gen. I. N. Palmer, on the 6th of the present 
month. 

The “Daily North Carolina Times,” the only paper published here, and 
loyal to the core, in speaking of Gen. Palmer, on the 16th inst., said: 


The numerous friends of this worthy officer will be pleased to learn that he has been 
promoted to the rank of major general. We trust that he may long live to enjoy the 
honor and dignity of the position thus conferred. 

The General has been long and favorably known in this department as a man of 
kindness and moderation, and the former citizens of this community, those who have 
remained here as well as those who have recently returned to their homes, all so far 
as we have been able to learn, and we have mixed freely among them, speak in the 
highest praise of his sterling qualities and universally manifest a desire that he shall 
be permitted to remain with us until our troubles are over and civil law fully established. 


Whether Gen. Palmer desires to remain here, I do not know, but the 
Times has expressed the wishes of the people, not only here but of the whole 
state; and should he be placed in command of the Department of North 
Carolina, there is no officer who would be more acceptable to her citizens, 


~~ €This is a reference to Major General Charles J. Paine, commander of a military district whose 
headquarters were at New Bern. J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton, Reconstruction in North Carolina 


CNew York, 1914), p. 158. 
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or who would more faithfully carry out the views of the Government. He 
is an old army officer, and an honor to his profession. Like yourself, too, he 
is for a white man’s government, and in favor of free white citizens con- 
trolling this country. 

I need not tell you that all the Treasury Agents who have lived and 
flourished during the past two years are not saints. It would be strange 
if some of them are not good men, but really it does seem that such are 
exceptions to the rule. If the history of their operations in the Southern 
States were correctly written out at length, surely they would never again 
have the impudence to hold up their heads among honest men. I had my 
eye on a pretty bad case in this town (one Peter Lawson of Lowell) which 
I intended to report to you, with specifications, but since I received your 
Proclamation of the 13th inst., I deem it unnecessary. Peter's “occupation” 
is now gone, and every honest man in this community is glad of it. 

Last, though not least: when Newberne was captured by the Federal 
forces under Gen. Burnside, in March 1862, a large part of the population 
left their homes and went to the interior.’ The Military, on its entry, and 
afterward the Treasury Department, took possession of the abandoned prop- 
erties; and all the dwellings, plantations, and houses of business belonging 
to those who became refugees, are now either held by the military, or are 
under the control of Treasury Agents, have been rented by the year, and 
the business houses, mills, wharfs, docks, &c are in possession of temporary 
tenants and inaccesible to the owners. 

A large number of the old residents, since the termination of the War, 
have applied for the restoration of their property. The following letter from 
Gen. Palmer will show what has been done about it. . . . [Palmer's letter is 
one ordering property returned to the rightful owner when that owner can 
offer proof of presidential pardon.} I will simply add that, in my humble 
opinion, the sooner the views of Gen. Palmer in regard to Newberne mat- 
ters are carried out, the better for this people, the better for the United 
States, and the better for your Administration. 

I shall go up to Raleigh to morrow, where I learn that Gov. Holden is 
getting along finely. 

Your friend & Obt. Svt. 
H. M. Watterson 


7General Ambrose E. Burnside had headed a combined land and sea expedition which had 
captured Roanoke Island and New Bern during March of 1862. Later in the year, as commander 
of the Army of the Potomac, he was to suffer a smashing defeat at the hands of Lee at the battle 
of Fredericksburg. J. G. Randall, The Civil War and Reconstruction (Boston, 1953), pp- 578-579, 
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Raleigh N.C. 
June 29th 1865 
Sir, 

I had myself but an imperfect idea, when I left Washington, of the extent 
to which the southern people were subjugated. I feared that a rebellious 
spirit still animated the the hearts of thousands. Be assured that my visit 
to Virginia and North Carolina has dispelled all my apprehensions on that 
point. I have talked with quite a number of gentlemen of every shade of 
politics, since my advent into this state and city, and they all concur in 
the sentiment that the Rebellion has been ground into impalpable powder. 
None can be found so insane as to think of further resistance to the authority 
of the United States. 

North Carolina, like Tennessee, was literally dragged into the Rebellion, 
and I feel a lively sympathy for the great body of her citizens. The old 
secession leaders see that they are politically ruined, and all I have to say 
to that is — God be praised. Never again, even if inclined, will they be able 
to mislead their neighbors. 

Gov. [William W.] Holden is progressing with the great work before 
him about as rapidly and as satisfactorily as any mortal man could well do. 
He is a calm, clear-headed, systematic, laborious gentleman; and I can bear 
testimony to the kindness and courtesy he displays in his official intercourse 
with everybody. These admirable traits in his character are fast removing 
any prejudices that may have been engendered against him by the terrible 
conflict through which we have just passed. The general idea prevailing 
here is — and in that idea I fully concur — that you could not have made 
a better selection for Provisional Governor of North Carolina. I doubt, all 
things considered, whether you could have made as good. I think he is 
the very man for the business. In the work of reconstruction, he has already 
appointed Magistrates in about 55 counties out of 85. These Magistrates, 
I need not inform you, will organize the counties and re-establish civil law. 
Out of these he is choosing special Boards, of the best men, to administer 
the amnesty oath to the people. These Boards, he says, will sift the wheat 
from the chaff. None but loyal men will be allowed to vote or hold office. 

Gov. Holden says that on account of the immense area of territory in the 
Western part of the State, and the want of mails, the work of re-organization 
can not proceed as rapidly as he desires. He hopes, however, that by the 
beginning of next year, he will have all the machinery of state government 
in complete operation. 

I take it for granted that the Post Master General will, as soon as he can, 
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give mail facilities to North Carolina. She is greatly in need of them. A 
mail should be at once established, if possible, to every county town, at least. 

Gov. Holden says that there are many persons in the western part of the 
State who ought to be pardoned, but without mails, it will require much 
time to send their petitions and get answers. 

There is much complaint that property belonging to persons who have 
been restored to their rights by the amnesty proclamation, is still held by 
Treasury agents. Gov. Holden thinks, and so do I, that an order to place 
such persons in possession would be hailed with gratitude, and would add 
at once to the prosperity of Newberne, Wilmington, and other towns. 

Gov. Holden is confident that, within the next four or six weeks, the 
county police or militia will be organized. He thinks, after that organization 
is perfected, and I fully concur with him, it will not be necessary to keep 
many troops in the State. 

The appointment of Magistrates or Justices in the counties, about 3,500 
in all, and a Mayor and Commissioner of towns, will go far to promote 
order and obedience to law. This work is nearly accomplished. 

You can scarcely have an idea of the present poverty of these people. I 
mean, specially, their want of ability to raise money. As a humane man 
I must be permitted to say that, if it be at all possible, let the collection of 
the Federal tax be suspended for a time. The people generally are not able 
to pay it. When they are, I am well assured, they will do it cheerfully. 

Hon. Kenneth Rayner, with whom we both served in Congress, has 
just left my room. He read me his petition to you for a special pardon. 
Notwithstanding its length I trust that you will find time to read it. It is so 
true, so sincere, and so manly, that I regard it as a model paper. 

I shall set out in the morning for Wilmington — highly pleased with this 
my first visit to Raleigh. 

Your friend & Obt Svt 
H. M. Watterson 


Wilmington, N. C. 
July 8 1865 
Sir, 
It is hardly necessary for me to say to you that, in the estimation of these 
people, the Rebellion has been utterly annihilated. Many are glad of it. 


~~ ‘Rayner was a prominent “politician in the state prior to the war who had seen service in the 
state legislature, Congress, and the secession convention of 1861. Hamilton, Reconstruction in 
North Carolina, pp- 26-27. 
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Those who are not, submit about as gracefully as badly whipped men can 
well do. They say — and I believe them to be sincere — that they have had 
enough of war to last them the remainder of their days; and if another 
rebellion takes place — so far as they are concerned — it will have to come 
from the north. This town, like Newberne, is garrisoned by a brigade of 
negro troops. This may be for the best, but I do not believe it. I deem it 
unnecessary to add another word on this subject — having no doubt that you 
are well informed in regard to all such matters. 

The Post Master, Collector of the Port &c, recently appointed for Wil- 
mington, are all good men. There is some question, however, whether they 
can take the oath required. Nobody doubts that they are and have been 
all the while good Union men; but like nearly everybody in North Carolina, 
from 17 to 55 years of age, they may have, in some form or other, been 
mixed up with the Rebellion. 

I stayed in Raleigh a week longer than I intended at the date of my 
dispatch from that city. It being the capital of the state, I had an oppor- 
tunity of making the acquaintance and talking with gentlemen from nearly 
every part of the state. I feel that I have pretty thoroughly canvassed North 
Carolina; and I can say to you with confidence that her future loyalty is 
as certain as that of any state in the Union. The original secessionists are 
surely all dead, or have fled to parts unknown; for I am yet to find the first 
man willing to admit that he belonged to that class of politicians! 

Hailing from the President's own state, many have sought my acquaint- 
ance. In every instance you formed a large share of the conversation. Of 
course I was at home on that subject, and rest assured that I have done it 
ample justice. You know, and I know, what you have done for the Southern 
people since your inauguration, and I never fail to detail all of that — act 
by act. In the single item of cotton — I mean your abolishment of the enor- 
mous tax upon it — you have generously surrendered to the South at least 
fifty millions of dollars. I say to these people, suppose Chase, or Sumner, 
or even Hannibal Hamlin were President, think you that the last farthing 
of this iniquitous tax would not be collected? All assent to this interrogation 
proposition, and they at once begin to realize the pleasing fact that they 
have a friend instead of an enemy in the Presidential chair. 

When I meet a gentleman disposed to complain, because the President 
dont [sic] do this, or does do that, I say to him — Sir, if the President were 
at once to do all you desire, it would be a sad day's work for the South. 
And why? Because it would array against him an overwhelming majority 
in both branches of Congress, and thus render him utterly powerless to help 
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the South. No, no, my friend, you had better let the President go on in 
his own way. He understands perfectly what he is doing, and all will be 
right in the end. This view of the subject generally satisfies the party. He 
had never thought of it before. 

Permit me to assure you that your administration is growing daily in 
the confidence of the people of North Carolina. The position that you are 
now understood to occupy in regard to the negro suffrage, is more than 
any thing else doing the work. I have been sometimes asked if I thought 
the President would stand firm on this question. Stand firm, I would reply, 
when was Andrew Johnson ever known to be driven ffom a political position 
deliberately taken. I would then give the person a mess of Tennessee 
politics, 

It is clear to my mind that you are to have a war with the friends of 
Chase, who is evidently a candidate for the next Presidency, and expects 
to be elected on the issue of negro suffrage. Let it come — the sooner the 
better for your Administration and the better for the country. You will whip 
them to death. I will here repeat what I said to you in Washington. These 
agitators constitute one wing of the concern that brought on the late terrible 
war. The Southern wing has already been crushed, and the victory will 
never be complete till the Northern wing is put hors de combat. Then and 
not till then will the country have repose. 

I am very anxious to get out of this place, for it is very sickly. There is 
a fever raging here and it is said to have become an epidemic. If I can not get 
a government transport for Savanah [sic] within the next two days, I will 
be forced to go back to Fortress Monroe for one. In that event I think I will 
run up to Washington. You may wish to change my programme. 

Your friend & Obt. Svt 
H. M. Watterson 
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COLONIAL VIRGINIA — The Virginia Historical Society is happy to announce the 
publication in November of Colonial Virginia by Richard Lee Morton. From 1921 to 
1959 Dr. Morton was professor of history and head of the department at the College 
of William and Mary. This two-volume study, the product of years of research, covers the 
first permanent English settlement in America from 1607 to 1763, and fills a need long 
recognized by historians. The publication of this important work was made possible by a 
generous grant from the Old Dominion Foundation to the Virginia Historical Society. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE — The Honorable Colgate W. Darden, Jr., of Norfolk, 
was elected a member of the Executive Committee of the Virginia Historical Society on 
June 16, 1960, to fill the unexpired term of the late Dr. Wyndham B. Blanton, of 
Richmond. 


PURPOSES OF THE CIVIL WAR CENTENNIAL IN VIRGINIA — The Vir- 
ginia Civil War Commission has announced the following purposes for the Centennial: 


1. To honor the courage and devotion of the unnumbered thousands of men and 
women who fought so valiantly and endured so bravely during the Civil War. 


2. To stimulate interest in this period and to encourage further study of the Civil 
War, believing that honest research will heal old wounds rather than reopen them. 


3- To educate the public concerning the campaigns, the shrines, the personalities and 
the human story of the War in Virginia in the faith that knowledge of truth will 
lead to understanding and not resentment. 


4- To preserve the monuments, the graves, the relics and the ruins of the wartime 
past to remind this and future generations of their link with history. 


5. To proclaim Virginia’s true role in the historic struggle, emphasizing the following 

points: 

(a) Virginia, through its call for the peace convention in early 1861 and through other 
efforts at reconciliation, stood for peace; 

(8) Virginians believed they fought for freedom as General Robert E. Lee declared, 
“Soldiers, you tread with no unequal step the road by which your fathers marched 
through sufferings, privation and blood to independence”; 

(c) Virginia rose from the depths of defeat, following again the example of that same 
leader, who called for an end of bitterness, the restoration of the country and 


the reestablishment of peace. 
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6. To encourage the American people to rededicate themselves to the observance of 
the highest moral standards and to the service of their country to no less an extent 
than our fathers dedicated themselves to their causes. 


7- To inspire all people to follow the guidance of God in the spiritual crises of life 
as did some of the greatest heroes of that day. 


8. To point out the common heritage and to emphasize the unity of this nation which 
has developed since the dreadful conflict. 


CONFERENCE ON EARLY AMERICAN HISTORY — The tenth Conference on 
Early American History will meet at the University of Virginia on Friday and Saturday, 
October 21 and 22, 1960. Registration will be in the foyer of the McGregor Room, 
Alderman Library at 9:00 a.m. Friday. All sessions, except the dinner meeting, will be 
held in the McGregor Room. Of the eleven papers to be read four relate to Virginia: 
“Daniel Morgan,” by Donald Higginbotham, Louisiana State University; “Consignment 
Marketing between Virginia and England,” by Samuel Rosenblatt, Randolph-Macon 
Woman's College; “The French Market and Chesapeake Tobacco, 1730-1763,” by Jacob 
M. Price, University of Michigan; and “The Jeffersonian Republicans: Virginia,” by 
Harry Ammon, Southern Illinois University. Additional information may be obtained 
from the Corcoran Department of History, 553 Cabell Hall, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Virginia. 


THE ALEXANDRIA FORUM — The Alexandria Forum, devoted this year to a study 
of the decorative arts used in Alexandria and the northern Virginia area, is scheduled for 
October 27, 28, and 29, 1960. Nationally known authorities will discuss silver, Chinese 
export porcelain, carly lighting, southern furniture, textiles, and fabrics and curtains of 
the eighteenth century. Through the courtesy of the Corning Glass Company, examples 
of early glass will be lent from its museum for a special exhibit for the Forum. Several 
other special exhibits are also planned. Inquiries concerning the Forum should be 
addressed to: Mr. George D. Barnes, Chairman, The Alexandria Forum, P.O. Box 727, 
Alexandria, Virginia. 
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The Papers of Henry Clay. James F. Hopxrs, Editor; Many W. M. Hancreaves, 
Associate Editor. Volume 1—The Rising Statesman, 1797-1814. Lexington, Ky.: 
University of Kentucky Press, 1959. xvi, 1040 pp. $15.00. 


In August 1797 a twenty-year-old Virginian named Henry Clay paid $100 to another 
Virginian for 1,542 acres of land in Kentucky. In November of the same year Clay was 
licensed to practice law in Virginia courts but moved to the five-year-old Commonwealth 
of Kentucky. Five months later he began to be admitted to the bars of Kentucky's 
circuit courts. Documents attesting these facts, together with a statement of his guardian's 
accounts, are among the first to appear in the chronological arrangement of the emigrant 
Virginian’s written relics in this impressive, ably presented edition of his surviving 
Papers. 

Never in all the remaining fifty-five years of his life did Henry Clay revert to being 
a Virginian: he became “Harry of the West.” But he served many Virginians as attorney; 
for decades he was associated with Virginians in Congress and in other national councils; 
often he gambled at Virginia’s mineral-springs resorts; and repeatedly he was a factor 
in Virginia politics. No other emigrant Virginian’s Papers should be as welcome in a 
creditable edition as Clay's. 

This first volume augurs well indeed for the nine others that are projected in a series 
that will atone handsomely for the many deficiencies of three previous editions. This 
pattern for the eagerly awaited group produces few disappointments, all of them minor. 
One is its awkwardly bulky size. Another is the repetition on pages 645648, from a 
usually reliable source, of an erroneous attribution to Clay of a James Monroe contri- 
bution to a newspaper — an error corrected by a broadside distributed within the month 
of this volume’s publication. One more, practically harmless, is an occasional instance 
of inevitable typographical slips — like that by which the editors misdated, on pages 817 
and 824, two 1813 documents as having been written in 1811. 

Pardonable, too, amid the drudgery of editorial labors is one evidence of courage- 
building over-enthusiasm: Volume I does not confirm in proportionate measure the 
editors’ belief that the series will “reveal something of the great personal charm that 
endeared ‘Harry of the West’ to many of his contemporaries.” Phrases that are felicitous 
or are in the nature of self-disclosing charm are rare among the hundreds of documents 
of Clay's authorship within these hundreds of pages. The major impression they give is 
rather that they emanated from a practical, mundane, workaday businessman. As speaker 
and writer, Clay tended to be always plain, though usually ‘the more forceful because 
he avoided all the rhetorical arts, and rarely reminiscent or autobiographical. In print 
his words appear to be much less attractive than his conversations undoubtedly were — 
the words of a hard-hitting lawyer and politician who cared not at all for the pains that 
would have been required to dress up even his published rebuttals in behalf of his 
partner's gubernatorial campaign or in defense of his ruling, as Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, against John Randolph of Roanoke. Clay seems to have been a single- 
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minded marksman; his one desire was to hit the bull’s-eye of whatever target the business 
at hand set before him; rarely did he evince concern over such secondary issues as how 
his stance at the firing line or his arrows in flight looked. 

How sweeping a contribution to the nation’s history is contained in this prodigious 
volume! It portrays Clay as advisor and agent of Virginia land speculators, as collector 
of royalties for Noah Webster from the publishers of a Kentucky edition of a New 
England textbook, as intermediary in Washington for many citizens who wanted some- 
thing trom their government. It documents his services as Kentucky counsel for Aaron 
Burr and for Harman Blennerhassett. It closes with his disillusioning encounters with 
the arts of diplomacy in negotiating the rather indecisive peace treaty that rescued a 
brash young nation from its most unpopular, least conclusive war. Enroute, we learn 
many things — to mention two examples, how Benjamin Henry Latrobe served as archi- 
tect for Transylvania University and at what prices a distinguished English turf horse, 
Buzzard, was offered at stud by his importer, Colonel John Hoomes of Bowling Green in 
Virginia, and then by a Kentucky syndicate that included Clay. Biographers and local 
historians of every area from New Hampshire to Louisiana who fail to consult this 
volume will do so at their peril. One indication of its comprehensiveness is the fact that 
its temporary index of the names of people, organizations, blooded livestock, estates, 
taverns, and watering places includes more than 2,000 entries. A complete, general index 
is promised for the final volume. Meanwhile, the editors might consider amending their 
understandably limited plan by including some other place names in future interim 
indexes. Unless, for instance, readers know the identity of individuals involved in an 
1810 petition of Richard Bland Lee to the Senate, they will be unlikely to discover on 
pages 463-466 some important information about the United States Amny’s early installa- 
tion at Harpers Ferry. 

Even so, congratulations are in order. The editors have adopted commendable policies, 
have stated with clarity how they have treated their materials, have diligently ferreted 
out items that others would have overlooked, and have spread the whole quite under- 
standably on the printed page. Additional fruits of their herculean efforts seem likely 
to appear with reasonable promptitude. Appreciation is due in hearty measures to the 
publishing press for a pleasing format, to the editors for their patient and persistent 
intrepidity, to Dr. Thomas D. Clark for his undaunted but sometimes harassed services 
as the “godfather” of a project that has grown into the quarter-million-dollar class, and 
to the Lilly Endowment, Inc., for the vision that has prompted it to bolster the resources 
committed by a neighboring state. Kentucky is by no means the sole beneficiary; there 
are many throughout our nation and beyond its borders as well. 

W. 
The Papers of John C. Calhoun 


Virginia Revolutionary Pension Applications. Abstracted and compiled by Jonn Frep- 
erick Dorman. Volumes One to Four. Washington: John Frederick Dorman, P. O. 
Box 4883, Washington 8, D. C., 1958-1960. ix, 121; iv, 121; iv, 121; iv, 120 pp. 
$5.00 per volume, mimeographed. 

Tuess are the first four volumes in what promises to be a long alphabetical series on 

pension applications in the National Archives, based upon service during the War for 
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American Independence. The pension acts extended over a period of about eighty years, 
from the first consideration given to disabled soldiers in 1776 by the Continental Con- 
gress to the farfetched payments authorized for widows of veterans by the Federal Act 
of 1858. Thus.a strong precedent for unreasonable extension of the system at prolonged 
public expense was set for veterans of the Civil War and their relicts. Pensions and 
politics have ever thrived hand in hand. 

Most of the 465 applications in these volumes (Aaron-Barr) date from the general 
pension law of 1818 and later, the previous records having been almost entirely destroyed. 
Each claim was substantiated in part by means of genealogical data which serve the chief 
purpose of Mr. Dorman’s meticulous abstract of the records. The widow's information 
often confirmed that given earlier by the husband; other supporting documents were also 
filed and sometimes genealogical lists from family Bibles were copied into the applicant's 
papers. His military record, however, is of only slight historical value, even when he 
recalled picturesque details. Evidently the veteran supplied this information largely 
from memory, decades after the events, usually the bare minimum to establish his claim. 
To strengthen it further, in some instances, he included an inventory of his property at 
the time of application, mention of his occupation, and a description of his physical 
condition. 

While the genealogist, aided by the thorough indexes to persons and places, will con- 
sult this compilation for the identification of individuals, the historian can find numerous 
facts of economic and social history if he will scan the abstracts line by line. He may 
also gain a partial approach to the composite “common man,” as soldier and as veteran, 
after additional volumes have provided thousands of names to tabulate and enough data 
on which to hazard some generalizations. 

Luster J. Capron 


Institute of Early American History and Culture 


Tobacco and Americans. By Ropent K. Hermann. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 

Company, Inc., 1960. ii, 278 pp. $7.50. 

“Topsacco originated in America; it was this nation’s first business; Americans brought 
it to its present stage of development. The story of tobacco is somewhat more than a 
business history. It is, in many ways, the story of America itself.” Thus endeth the 
author’s brief introduction to this, according to the publishers, “the most complete and 
authoritative treatment of the subject in print.” And thus is illustrated the aplomb with 
which Mr. Heimann enters into his subject. 

Handsomely bound, with an attractive tobacco colored dust jacket, and containing 
over three hundred fascinating illustrations, the book will catch the eye of many people 
who are interested in tobacco, the tobacco industry, and the history of tobacco. Here is 
probably the finest published collection of sketches and pictures relating to the history, 
cultivation, processing, buying and selling of the golden weed. There are even illus- 
trations showing how to “roll your own” which may be useful now that Virginia's tax 
on packaged cigarettes has gone into effect. 

A brief “selected” bibliography lists the sources from which Heimann obtained his 
information. They are almost all secondary. Reference is made to J. E. Brooks’ monu- 
mental work on materials relating to tobacco in the Arents Collection, but the reader is 
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left to guess whether or not the author has used any of the original sources. There are 
no footnotes. No explanation is made of any statement, some of which are most extra- 
ordinary and need clarification. This weakness of the book will distress the serious 
student who wants to learn more about tobacco and its history. 

Extravagant claims and broad generalities abound throughout the text. The section on 
Tidewater Virginia contains factual errors as well misinterpretations. It is difficult to 
believe, without proper documentation, that the “noble savage” Powhatan refrained from 
wiping out the “perfidious ..., desperate English” at Jamestown because he was “secure 
in the esteem of his own people” (p. 45). The treatment of the “Little Wanton” Poca- 
hontas leaves much to be desired. 

High School students in Virginia know, if they have learned their lessons well, that 
the Virginia Company charter was annulled in 1624 and that Virginia then became the 
first royal colony. We are told here, however, in a discussion of British mercantilism, 
that in order “to protect the interests of the Virginia Company, Spain's leaf after 1631 
paid a duty of two shillings per pound as against ninepence paid by Virginia leaf’ 
(p. 51). 

om Rebellion is dismissed with a few bold strokes as a “foretaste of the American 
Revolution.” Again it is difficult to believe that “had Bacon lived, the War of Inde- 
pendence might have begun in 1676 instead of 1776” (p. 57). Charles II is reported 
to have said of Governor Berkeley, “That old fool has hung more men in that raw land 
than I did for the death of my father.” Here we have the vengeful Governor hanging 
more men than died in the rebellion led by Bacon. 

Even though there are some errors and a great many generalities, there is much to 
commend in this book besides the illustrations. When tobacco businessman-sociologist 
Heimann leaves the field of history and concentrates on the tobacco business with 
emphasis on advertising he makes a real contribution. But a plague on his house for not 
telling us in footnotes where he got his information. 

Westey N. Larnc 
Shorter College 


The Jefferson Image in the American Mind. By Merritt D. Peterson. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1960. x, 548 pp. $8.50. 


A srupy on a subject approaching Mr. Peterson's in this book was almost inevitable 
in our age of symbolism. Aesthetic critics contend that America above all other nations 
has interpreted itself through symbols, and that in the present age we analyze our art 
and our history generally in symbolic terms. Everyone knows that Thomas Jefferson 
has, since 1776, stood as representative of certain qualities considered peculiarly Ameri- 
can. Especially during the one hundred thirty-four years since his death have Americans 
and even Europeans of each generation tried to define his Americanism in their own 
terms. It is a survey and analysis of these attempts at definition, and a commentary upon 
their significance in an understanding of the whole of America and Americanism, that 
Mr. Peterson has presented in this book. 

The result, as the author points out again and again, is an always complex, frequently 
paradoxical, and sometimes contradictory picture, or series of pictures. For Jefferson, 
unlike other political symbols such as Washington and Hamilton and Lincoln or literary 
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symbols such as Emerson or Whitman, has represented many different things to many 
men, many generations, and many factions. The striking quality of all this variance, 
this real and apparent contradiction, is that all these are peculiarly American qualities. 
No one wou’.” mistake them for European, Asiatic, or African. 

Beginning with a deft outline of the Jefferson image of the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century as it contrasted with the images of John Adams and Alexander Hamilton, 
the author shows how the Apostle of Liberty became at the same time, in the generation 
after his death, the Father of Democracy and the Father of States Rights, with a real 
degree of conflict between the latter two. In some \ avs, as later pages indicate, this 
claiming of Jefferson by opposite political and social groups has continued to our own 
time. In one way, Jefferson has been considered the father of the symbolic creed that 
shielded the South; in another, of the symbolic creed which thicatened to destroy it. 

For their own purposes, individuals and parties discussing Jefferson conveniently 
added to or dropped qualities of his which might aid or hinder the point or the cause 
they were advocating. For example, the Jacksonians claimed Jefferson as father of their 
party but ignored his concern for an educated leadership. Sometimes the Author of the 
Declaration of Independence was made over entirely in the image of the Hero of 
New Orleans. Sometimes, to latter-day Federalists or to certain Whigs or Democrats, 
Jefferson was Machiavelli. By 1840 there were “four clear faces to the Jefferson image: 
the intransigent Democrat of the Jacksonians, the ruthless demagogue of the conserva- 
tives, the liberal and practical] statesman of the Whigs, the states rights constitutionalist 
of the Old Republicans.” All these did tend to merge into the Father or Apostle of 
Democracy. 

Next Peterson proceeds to analyze the biographical and other images of the pro- 
Jefferson Henry S. Randall's three-volume study, the anti-Jefferson Henry Lee’s Obser- 
vations on the Writings of Thomas Jefferson, the sympathetic George Tucker's portrait, 
the hostile F. L. Hawks’ editorials, and many others. What Jefferson appeared to be to 
Virginians and to the people of Massachusetts, what effect the “discovery” of the Meck- 
lenburg Declaration of Independence and the Burr Trial had on Jefferson's reputation, 
what Lincoln thought of Jefferson and what use he made of his predecessor's writings, 
what abolitionist and slaveholder saw in Jefferson's comments on the status of the Negro, 
these were some of the elements going into the making of the image in the middle 
generation of the nineteenth century. Quite clearly Jefferson was claimed by both sides 
at the beginning of the conflict in 1860-1861. 

Peterson traces three major cycles of Jefferson historiography since the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century. Hermann von Holst, John T. Morse, and Albert Beveridge’s 
historical or biographical studies, not necessarily directly concerned with Jefferson, mark 
the first — with the theme of Union. The second includes the work of Charles Beard, 
Vernon L. Parrington, and William E. Dodd. The third cycle begins with Claude 
Bowers’ Jefferson and Hamilton and is still continuing. Peterson's detailed discussion 
of a work of the first cycle, Henry Adams’ History, is with Ernest Samuels’ recent 
second volume on Adams, the most useful and penetrating of al] attempts so far made 
to decide just what Adams did think of Jefferson, and why. It may not be fully satisfying 
to any reader, for it provides no final answer. But it does explain satisfactorily the 
curious mixture of irony and apparent light comedy, of attraction and repulsion, of 
detachment and involvement. Any student of American literature should read this 
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section on Adams and that on Vernon L. Parrington for the stimulating critical 
suggestions. 

Jefferson as Virginian is one image the author returns to frequently, and along with 
it the concomitant laudation or condemnation which this image, whatever its details, has 
brought forth. Even Jefferson the Virginian is Janus-faced or blurred, Peterson clearly 
demonstrates, in the paradoxical union of Tuckahoe and Cohee, of frontiersman and 
F.F.V., of Master of Monticello and earthy egalitarian and democrat, or in the attempted 
resolutions of the apparent contradictions. 

Jefferson the nationalist, the states rightist, the man of letters, the scientist, the 
musician, the philologist, the democrat, are all facets of a rounded image. Over and 
over, the author points out, men have asked, “Who was Thomas Jefferson?” And, as in 
the nature of Truth, they have found no one or final answer. With the end of the 
Roosevelt era and the beginning of the atomic age another phase of the changing image 
was ended. If an image of Jefferson is to survive in the future, in it must be found 
the qualities of a new Americanism. The image must be again, and at the same moment, 
both new and old. 

This book is obviously as much a full-length look at American history in terms of 
one focal symbol as it is ‘of interpretation of that symbol. The author has buttressed his 
intepretations with the most useful comprehensive and annotated bibliography of 
Jefterson and Jeffersoniana this reviewer has seen. The combination of skillful critical 
historical survey and solid bibliographical citation make this book our most significant 
guide through Jefferson scholarship. 

Ricnarp Beare Davis 
University of Tennessee 


Thomas Jefferson's Architectural Drawings: A Massachusetts Historical Society Picture 
Book. Foreword and Descriptive Notes by Frepericx Doveron Nicuors. Boston: 
Massachusetts Historical Society, 1960. 32 pp. $1.25. 


Ir was in 1916 that Jefferson's interest in architecture and the allied arts, now such a 
dominant in the Thomas Jefferson story, was revealed first in any breadth and with other 
than superficial acknowledgment. Then the late Fiske Kimball, under a grant from 
Clara Amory Coolidge, identifie', collated and evaluated the then known architectural 
drawings of Thomas Jefferson, most of which were in the custody of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. The resulting monumental work, Thomas Jefferson, Architect, remains 
the significant authority in the field. Privately printed in a limited edition and distrib 
uted to a few libraries and art connoisseurs, it is rare for a copy to come on the market 
in recent years, and most of the workers in this field have been forced to rely on photo- 
copies and microfilm. 

The Massachusetts Historical Society and Professor Nicnots are to be congratulated 
on the condensation of this work now published. While no formal acknowledgment is 
made, it is recognized that this current work provides an enlargement of the area of 
usefulness of Dr. Kimball's original work and at the same time brings up to date the 
facts and minor modifications resulting from studies subsequently made by Dr. Kimball 
and others. It is no disrespect to refer to the volume now in hand as a “paper back” or 


digested and updated version of Kimball, and it will quite adequately serve the purpose 
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of revealing to those of more recent interest and association with Jefferson, the richness 
of our architectural heritage. 

The foreword is in itself a succinct treatise on Jefferson the architect, indeed, one 
of the most ably presented. The author gently disposes of many of the myths of Jeffer- 
son’s eccentricities of design, while at the same time unfortunately perpetuates some 
others. We question the unverified attribution of Christ Church, Charlottesville, to 
Jefferson, and the chronology of earliest designs and constructions at Monticello does not 
reflect most recent findings. 

We are happy to see the influence of Robert Morris’ Select Architecture properly 
interpreted in its relation to some of Mr. Jefferson's earlier designs. A copy of this was 
not available to Kimball at the time of his original work, and it was not until 1934 when 
a copy of Morris became obtainable that the identifications, now included by Professor 
Nichols as well as several others unmentioned, were possible. 

Of particular interest in these days is the contribution in recalling the influence 
of Jefferson on city planning. Perhaps the author treats Jefferson's contribution to the 
plan of Washington somewhat too sketchily, failing to mention the greater effect of 
Jefferson on the Washington plan through his having provided Latrobe with his newly 
acquired engraving of the Evelyn plan for the rebuilding of London. Its suggestion 
resulted in L’Enfant’s superimposition of a gridiron plan on his preconceived and already 
accepted radial plan. 

Both the ten pages of text and the thirty-one reproductions of original drawings 
provide a fair proportion of Jefferson's many interests — his Monticello and Poplar Forest, 
the new state structures for Richmond, court houses, government buildings, homes for 
his friends, and the climaxing University of Virginia. Happily, in the brief discussion 
of the latter we are permitted to share the author's current devoted research. 

This work is obviously directed to those of newer interest, the dilletante and the 
casual student, and for this introductory use it is admirably presented. It will be a valued 
vehicle to the fuller Jefferson story since for the serious student there still is no substitute 
for the earlier work of Kimball. 

Mixton L. Grice 
Charlottesville, Virginia 


The Papers of William Alexander Graham. Edited by J. G. De Roulhac Hamilton. 
Volume I]—1838-1844. Raleigh: State Department of Archives and History, 1959. 
xviii, 552 pp. $3.00. 


Tue first volume of the William Alexander Graham papers which was published in 
1957 covered the period 1825 to 1837, during part of which time Graham served in 
the North Carolina legislature, and as a member of the Board of Trustees of the 
University of North Carolina. This, the second volume of the Graham papers, contains 
the letters and papers selected by the editor from a much greater number available cover- 
ing the period 1838 to 1844. During part of this period Graham continued to serve 
in the North Carolina legislature, and was elected Speaker of the House of Commons 
in 1838. From 1840 to 1843 he represented North Carolina in the United States Senate. 
He was elected Governor of North Carolina on August 1, 1844. Thus, the period of 
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his speakership, his term in the United States Senate, and his gubernatorial campaign 


are clearly reflected in this volume. 

Specifically, Volume II contains ninety-nine letters written by Graham, 251 letters 
written to Graham, twelve miscellaneous letters, nine speeches and writings other than 
letters by Graham, and sixteen related documents. 

As would be expected, the affairs of the state legislature are well covered in much of 
the correspondence of Graham and his associates. The proceedings of the United States 
Congress are distinctly reflected, not only through Graham's letters written during his 
tenure in the Senate, but through letters to and from his brother who was already serving 
in the House of Representatives when Graham was elected to the Senate. This cor- 
respondence is especially rich in material which portrays the evolution of the Whig 
party, both in the state of North Carolina, and on the national level. Most of the 
important areas of controversy between the Whigs and Democrats such as the sub 
treasury plan, the tariff, the bank, and the “expunging” resolution are touched upon 
to one degree or another. The election of the first Whig president, William Henry 
Harrison, in 1840, his untimely death soon after his inauguration, and the subsequent 
break between President John Tyler and his cabinet are fully reflected through material 
in Volume II. 

Much of the family correspondence included pertains to such topics as Negro servants, 
the purchase of houses and furniture, and the ills of the Graham family, including 
careful descriptions of some of the remedies peculiar to that era. Christmas gifts, birth- 
days, anniversaries, private parties, travel, and even lost pocketbooks portray much of 
the life of the times. One can find information on anatomical models from France, 
the manner in which men wore their whiskers, and the styles in women’s dresses, 
including such details as a description of the “mountains they wear on their rumps.” 
Education, the weather, dueling, the theater, and the “preaching” of the day are touched 
upon throughout the papers. 

With utmost diligence Doctor Hamilton has given us another carefully edited text, 
in chronological order, with convenient footnotes which identify otherwise relatively 
obscure persons. Certainly, Doctor Hamilton's prodigious scholarship in editing the 
Graham papers will be rewarded in due course by an adequate biography of Graham. 


Arvin A. FaHRNer 
Coker College 


The Mexican War. By Ons A. Suycrerary. Chicago: The University of Chicago, 
1960. ix, 181 pp. $3.75. 
Pernars the most accurate description of this volume appears in one of the blurbs on 
the jacket which assures us that this is a sound introduction for the layman. In this 
concept the book is excellent, but it is doubtful that the professional historian will find 
much that is new or different. While the absence of footnotes may make this volume 
more approachable for the layman, it cannot help making those who would seek a 
deeper approach to the subject regret the omission. 
Professor Singletary has enclosed in lieu of a bibliography some three pages of sug- 
gested readings, These are fine as far as they go, and do include most of the standard 
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secondary works; but significantly absent are many of the pertinent, and in this case 
extremely valuable, collections of source materials. One might wish that the author 
had made use of the Trist manuscripts in Washington and Chapel Hill before making 
some of the generalizations he does make about our diplomatic envoy. Also closer 
scrutiny of the Polk, Scott, Buchanan, Marcy, and other papers that are available at the 
Library of Congress might have led to more tempered conclusions. The National 
Archives in Washington is fairly bulging with both State and War Department dis- 
patches for the period from 1846-1848, and neglect of these important documents perhaps 
led to some conclusions that appear to be rather hasty and unjustified. 

The treatment of the coming of the war, Taylor's campaigns in northern Mexico, 
the activity of Commodore Sloat and Colonel Kearney in the West, and above all the 
activity of Scott in the decisive campaign from Veracruz to Mexico City are spun out 
in excellent detail and with a smooth style. The narrative is excellent, and though it 
adds little to the story already told by Justin Smith, Robert Henry, and Alfred H. Bill, 
it is told in a compressed and highly readable style. The reviewer would have perhaps 
appreciated a more sympathetic approach to the problems encountered by Scott with his 
subordinates, especially the incompetent and egotistical Gideon Pillow whose chief 
qualification for command was indubitably his connection as Polk's former law partner. 
The fact that Scott was able to overcome the imperfections of the subordinates foisted on 
him by a jealous executive, and stil] march a hopelessly outnumbered army through 
hostile territory and capture the enemy's Capital without the loss of a battle, surely must 
lead one to the belief that in Winfield Scott the United States saw its best military 
product prior to the Civil War. 

The section on political maneuverings in Washington, and the “hidden war” between 
the army and the administration is well handled, but to this reviewer's mind the chapter 
dealing ‘with the diplomacy of the war is inadequate. The author finds fault with the 
statement that Nicholas Trist was designated by Buchanan as the ' ‘officer second in rank 
in the American department of foreign affairs.” This is no “gross overstatement” as 
Mr. Singletary states, but the simple truth. In those days the Chief Clerk in the State 
Department occupied the post now designated as Under Secretary. More information 
dealing with the attempt by Scott and Trist to secure a peace by bribery would have 
been useful, as would some more detailed information dealing with the comings and 
goings of Mexican governments at this critical time. However, in a volume of this size 
it is perhaps impossible to cover all phases of the war and the peace in depth. 

All in all, this is a useful work. While it contributes nothing that is not readily avail- 
able in more voluminous form, it does tie together for the non-historian several loose ends 


and certainly should aid in popularizing the Mexican War period for the general public. 


Rosert A. Brent 
Mississippi Southern College 


A List of Places Included in 19th Century Virginia Directories. Edited by Ray O. 
Humnet, Jr. Richmond: The Virginia State Library, 1960. 153 pp. $3.00. 


Dr. Ray O. Hummet, Jr., Assistant Librarian of the Virginia State Library, has done 
a meticulous and painstaking job in compiling this volume, which will be a boon to 
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researchers in a number of branches of Virginiana. The work was undertaken with a 
specific purpose in view, and within the limits of that purpose it is admirably executed. 

In his introduction Mr. Hummel states, “In using the List it is important to under- 
stand what it is not and to know what it is.” The List is exactly what its title says it is — 
a list of places included in nineteenth-century Virginia directories. It is not intended 
to be a gazetteer of any kind, even though more than 4,000 places are named. Nor is 
it intended to be a complete listing of all places in Virginia or of all Virginia directories 
of the last century. It is intended primarily to show where directory information about 
Virginia places and their inhabitants of the nineteenth century can be found. “More 
specifically,” it is pointed out, “it attempts to show the first appearance of a place in any 
1gth-century directory for that place.” Hence, most places are associated with only one 
directory. 

The arrangement of the List is alphabetical letter by letter, which makes for quick and 
easy reference. The spellings of the names are those used in the directories themselves. 
While this practice produces certain inconsistencies (such as no uniformity among names 
that have been written either with or without an apostrophe before the final “s”) and 
certain incongruities (such as those created by not indicating changes in the names 
of towns that have changed their names), no great inconvenience will be created for 
those who will find this book most useful. Even obsolete spellings will cause them no 
serious problems. 

The Introduction and the Explanation of Entries are clear and straightforward so as 
to be most helpful to the users of the List. The volume also contains a list of abbreviations 
and a sixteen-page bibliography that shows the location of each directory identified. 
Alternate spellings of place names are shown within brackets in the general list, and 
cross references are made when variant spellings differ markedly from each other. Each 
place is identified by its county, and cities by the counties from which they have been 
taken. Although Virginia contains but few places with duplicate names, the association 
with counties is naturally helpful in distinguishing between places with identical, or 
nearly identical, names. 

Every effort has been made to make this book easy and pleasing to use. It is printed 
on paper of high quality and of dull finish; and the text is set in clear, large type that is 
well spaced. Proofreading appears to have been done with extreme care; and as far as 
this reviewer can tell, the work is free from errors. The seal of the Virginia State Library 
adds an authoritativeness that is reassuring but that is unnecessary in the light of the 
quality of the work itself. 

This book immediately takes its place among that small group of reference books 
that workers in Virginiana feel are essential to competent scholarship in the field. 


P. Burwext Rocers 
Bucknell University 


The Road to Harpers Ferry. By J. C. Furnas. New York: William Sloane Associates, 
1959. xi, 477 pp. $6.00. 


Ir is not surprising that the centennial of John Brown's raid and execution should have 
brought some commemoration of the event. What is surprising is the relative scarcity 
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of conventional tribal rituals fit to mark such an anniversary. Despite a resurgence of 
abolitionist spirit in the decade of the nineteen-fifties, there were no new dedications of 
markers, meetings of candle-burning devotees, feature stories in the Sabbath press, or 
programs of the historical associations wherein earnest young men read dull papers 
stressing the errors of previous writers. The John Brown Centennial passed almost 
unnoticed. 

Perhaps, indeed, the phenomenum can be attributed to the realization that John Brown 
looked more like a saintly martyr to his own generation than to that of a century later. 
Even the slightest study of Brown and his supporters — the “Secret Six”— makes the real 
Brown look like a dangerous fanatic rather than the Michelangelo Moses that the artists 
have portrayed. As for the “Secret Six”— Theodore Parker, Samuel Gridley Howe, 
Gerritt Smith, T. W. Higginson, G. L. Stearns, F. B. Sanborn — they were, in Mr. 
Furnas’ view, “a striking group set aside by frenetic aggressiveness. ... Their frames of 
reference were artificial and impertinent. Their attitude toward John Brown mingled the 
xenophobia of the Old Testament with the histrionics of Miniver Cheevy. Their ap- 
proach to slavery derived too much from British experience in the West Indian slave 
economy — which differed widely from Dixie’s — and was further skewed by the con- 
temporary taste for casting West Africans as ‘noble savages,’ those illusory chimeras.” 
Their deeds furnished a shuddering example of “the incredible results when . . . people 
start taking literally the extreme language and violent figures of speech into which 
mounting passion has betrayed them.” 

Mr. Furnas follows a long and devious road to Harpers Ferry — a road with a number 
of detours and some interesting, if unnecessary, side trips. The journey begins on Africa's 
west coast where feckless peoples of many tribes mingled with white slave traders in 
a violent and degenerate society. The road leads through the infamous middle passage, 
the efforts to suppress the trade, and the smugglers who evaded the ponderous men-of-war 
set to watch them. The voyage ended in the West Indies, where the hideousness of the 
slave system inspired Britishers to denounce it, and to catalog its atrocities. It was the 
British picture of the slave system, which, according to Furnas, the American abolitionists 
borrowed and ascribed to the South. Garrison, Phillips, and Weld described slavery as 
it existed, or had existed, in another place, and slavishly imitated the British abolitionists 
in organization, in techniques, and in propaganda. The “Secret Six” derived their infor- 
mation from the propaganda, found their inspiration in the “Covenantor” novels of 
Sir Walter Scott, and sent John Brown down the road that led to the gallows. 

It is, indeed, a refreshing story. The author's iconoclasm, his sprightly style, and his 
perceptive analysis of the slave trade makes intriguing reading. It is not, however, a 
definitive story of either the slave trade or the abolitionist mind. The story of the slave 
trade remains yet to be told. He who would tell it correctly would look at the total 
picture, follow the Arab caravans into the Sudan, into Dafur and Kordofan, and out 
across the Near East, through the Ottoman Empire, and into the land of the Moguls. 
Only then could one estimate the quality and the relative importance of the hapless 
denizens of the Guinea coast, and the impact they made on the New World. 

And whatever might have been the case of the handful of intellectual second-raters 
and psychotic British sychophants who made up the lunatic fringe of abolitionists, 
American abolitionism was American in its origins, its organization, and its objectives. 
Its borrowing from the British experience in the West Indies was but incidental grist 
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to its mills: the forces involved were more deep-seated, more fundamental than any mere 
imitation of our British masters. Mr. Furnas has not told the whole story, but what 
he has told he has told well. In a day when neoabolitionists are reiterating the ancient 
myths and pandering to partisanship under the guise of scholarship, it is both refreshing 
and encouraging to find someone seeking new data and offering new concepts. 


B. Hessextine 
University of Wisconsin 


Three Against Lincoln: Murat Halstead Reports the Caucuses of 1860. Edited with an 
Introduction by Witt1am B. Hessectine. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1960. xxi, 321 pp. $6.00. 


Repusiican Americans criticize English coronations as mummery. One ruler, after 
an extravagant display of ceremony, replaces a dead ruler; neither is better nor worse 
than the other. Not since Henry VIII and Elizabeth I has the ordeal of royal succession 
brought forth a distinguished head of state. The American criticism of the English 
process of getting a new ruler is countered by the English criticism of how the Americans 
do the same thing. Americans go through as much ritual and excitement as the English 
and perhaps spend more money. We assert over a long period that a crucial matter 
is to be settled; our hero-politicians intrigue over the selection of a President. The con- 
test does not amount to much; it is between Mr. Nixon and Mr. Kennedy, between 
Tweedledee and Tweedledum. The contest is not, as in Mexico, of lead ballots propelled 
by gunpowder; the ballots are made of paper propelled by hot air. Actually the rivals 
in the contest do not hate each other; the defeated one rides down Pennsylvania Avenue 
telling jokes to his former rival. No revolution is being incubated. 

It has not always been this way, and that fact justifies Professor William B. Hesseltine 
in bringing out a new edition of Murat Halstead’s account of the Presidential contest 
of 1860, This account is as elaborate and as critical as those published today about the 
contest of 1960. And the contest of 1860 was more important than any in the history 
of the United States. It led to a bloody war. Halstead, as the reporter of the Cincinnati 
Commercial, tells of all five political conventions of that year. 

Mr. Hesseltine considers it wise to reproduce a book first printed in 1860. If readers 
are intensely interested in the unimportant contest of 1960 they ought to be interested, 
Mr. Hesseltine thinks, in what happened a hundred years ago. Halstead was not naive 
enough to pose as a member of a band of angels hoisting a savior into the Presidential 
chair. In his narrative the politicians who did this work were as opportunistic and as 
drunken as any who fill the smoke-filled rooms near the conventions halls in twentieth 
century. Mr. Halstead tells all that he could find about the 1860 conventions with 
realistic and startling humor. As a prejudiced Republican he takes joy in the troubles 
of Stephen A. Douglas, the most prominent Democrat of the time. He cannot help 
calling attention to the shabbiness of the land of slavery as contrasted with Pennsylvania, 
the land of freedom and lush pastures. A journalist from Harriet Beecher Stowe’s home 
town had to please his readers with this cliché. In his generally comprehensive account 
of the conventions of 1860 he misses an important point: the canvassing by which 
energetic politicians brought about the nomination of Lincoln. 
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Mr. Hesseltine in the interest of completeness reproduces all that Halstead said. This 
means among interesting materials tedious lists of names and other documentary para- 
phernalia which makes mid-nineteenth century journalism heavy. But by and large 
what Halstead said is interestingly caustic and full of idle gossip. 


Francis B. Simxkins 


Longwood College 


The Confederacy: A Social and Political History in Documents. Edited by Avsert 
D. Kirwan. ‘Meridian Documents of American History. General editor, Gronce 
F. Scueer. New York: Meridian Books, Inc., 1959. 320 pp. Cloth, $4.00; paper, 
$1.45. 


Tuas is the first of a Meridian Books series designed “to provide for the student, scholar, 
and general reader...a comprehensive and well-rounded collection of the principal 
documents of American history” (p. 9). Readability is enhanced by presenting the 
documents as major elements in a continuous narrative. This is accomplished by a 
topical organization wherein the documents are skillfully woven together by brief 
editorial comments. Interpretation is left to the reader so that, in a sense, he becomes 
his own historian. 

By defining documents as “anything written, printed, or otherwise recorded which 
may be regarded as contemporary evidence” (p. 10), the editors have departed from 
the usual concentration on public papers characteristic of documentary publications. 
Thus excerpts from diaries, letters, newspapers, periodicals, and sermons are combined 
with official correspondence in order to depict civilian life within the Confederacy. 
Military affairs, other than problems arising from conscription and desertion, are pur- 
posely omitted, as are matters relating to Kentucky and Missouri because of the irregular 
manner in which their secession was effected. 

In order to present a composite picture of life within the Confederate states, the 
editor has divided approximately one hundred and fifty documents into chapters dealing 
with agriculture and industry, churches and schools, art and literature, inflation, the 
suffering caused by invasion, society and the contribution of women to the war effort, 
discontent, disloyalty, and diplomacy. Most of the documents selected are available 
in published sources, and a few have previously appeared in collections such as The 
Confederate Reader edited by Richard B. Harwell. Notes appear at the end of the text 
and are followed by a bibliography of twelve pages. 

On the whole the work fulfills the editor's primary aim of providing a supplementary 
reader depicting “the American past as it was recorded by those who lived it” (p. 9). 
Certainly the involvement of the authors in the situations they so vividly describe has 
an impact upon the reader which a secondary work cannot have. 

On the other hand, The Confederacy does not completely fulfill the editor's hope 
of giving a many-sided and accurate picture of the embattled South. First of all, the 
emphasis is too much on the east and perhaps inevitably upon Virginia and Richmond. 
Only one item pertains to the region beyond the Mississippi. In addition, railroads, 
the transportation backbone of the Confederacy, are dismissed in two pages in which 
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the reader is led to conclude erroneously that the Tredegar Iron Works built locomotives 
during the war (p. 71). The omission of a chapter on travel in the Southern states 
is another shortcoming. Postponement to the ninth chapter of so vital a tenet of Con- 
federate policy as “King Cotton” diplomacy is also open to question. Yet another defect 
results from the narrative form employed. Unlike most documentary publications 
which list the individual documents in the table of contents, this book provides no 
way by which the reader can discover particular documents except by a page-by-page 
examination of the text. 

Finally I question whether this volume will be of particular value to scholars in 
the field of Confederate history since over one-third of the citations are from the so-called 
Official Records and many more are from published accounts by well-known Confed- 
erate authors and diarists such as Thomas Cooper De Leon, John B. Jones, Mary 
Boykin Chesnut, and Kate Stone. Moreover, most of the selections, however interesting, 
may scarcely be classified as being among “the principal documents of American history.” 
The C onfederacy, however, will be useful as supplementary reading in secondary school 
or college survey courses; it is certainly more likely to be read and enjoyed by the 
student and general reader than works which merely catalogue official documents. 


Ancus J. Jonnston, II 
New Trier Township High School, Winnetka, Illinois 
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ernor of the Colony of Virginia, 1710-1722. Edited by Robert A. Brock. Volume 
I (published in 1882) out of print; Volume II (published in 1885). $3.00. 

THE OFFICIAL RECORDS OF ROBERT DINWIDDIE, Lieutenant Governor 
of the Colony of Virginia, 1751-1758. Edited by Robert A. Brock. Volume I 
(published in 1883) out of print; Volume II (published in 1884). $3.00. 

MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS, 1672-1865, from Manuscripts in the Collections 
of the Virginia Historical Society. Edited by Robert A. Brock. Published in 1887. 
$3.00. 

ABSTRACTS OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE VIRGINIA COMPANY OF 
LONDON, 1619-1624. Prepared by Conway Robinson. Edited by Robert A. 
Brock. Volume I (published in 1888); Volume II (published in 1889). $6.00 
per set. 

THE HISTORY OF THE FEDERAL CONVENTION OF 1788. By Hugh 
Blair Grigsby. Edited by Robert A. Brock. Volume I (published in 1890); Volume 
II (published in 1891). $6.00 per set. 


THE VIRGINIA MAGAZINE 
OF HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
Published gunety (January, April, July, and October). Per annum subscription 


$6.00; single num $2.00. 
Such back issues as are in print will be supplied at $2.00 per number, $6.00 
per volume, unbound. 


The following numbers are out of print and therefore not available for sale: 
Vol. I, nos. 2, 3; Vol. II, nos. 1, 2, 3, 4; Vol. VII, nos. 1, 2; Vol. XI, nos. 2, 3, 4; 
Vol. XII, nos. 1, 4; Vol. XIII, nos. 1, 3; Vol. XIV, nos. 1, 2; Vol. XV, no. 3; 
Vol. XVI, nos. 3, 4; Vol. XIX, nos. 1, 2, 3; Vol. XX, no. 1; Vol. XXI, no. 2; 
Vol. XXII, no. 2; Vol. XXIV, no. 1; Vol. XXVI, nos. 1, 2, 3, 4; Vol. XXVII, 
nos. 1, 2, 3, 4; Vol. XXVIII, nos. 1, 2, 3; Vol. XXIX, nos. 1, 3, 4; Vol. XXX, 
nos. 1, 4; Vol. XXXI, nos. 1, 2; Vol. XXXIII, nos. 1, 4; Vol. XXXIV, nos. 1, 2; 
Vol. XXXV, nos. 1, 2, 3; Vol. XXXVI, no. 1; Vol. LI, no. 4; Vol. LII, nos. 1, 
3; Vol. LITI, nos. 1, 2, 3, 4; Vol. LIV, nos. 1, 2; Vol. LV, nos. 1, 2, 3; Vol. LIX, 
no. 1; Vol. LX, no. 2; Vol. LXII, nos. 1, 3; Vol. LXIII, nos. 1, 2; Vol. LXIV, 
nos. 1, 3; Vol. LXV, no. 1. 
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PUBLICATIONS of VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY (Continued) 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS of the 
VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY: 


AN ACCOUNT OF DISCOVERIES IN THE WEST UNTIL 1519, and of 
Voyages to and along the Atlantic Coast of North America from 1520 to 1573. 

By Conway Robinson. Published in 1848. 491 pages. Bound in 

» 


oo. 


WASHINGTON’S BURGESS ROUTE. By Arthur P. Gray. Published in 1938. 
17 pages, illustrated. Paper cover. $0.50. 


PORTRAITURE IN THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, with Notes 
on the Subjects and Artists. By Alexander W. Weddell. Published in 1945. 192 
pages, illustrated. Bound in he buckram. $3.00. 


A DESCRIPTION OF VIRGINIA HOUSE .. . Together with an Account of 
some of the Furniture, Pictures, Curiosities, &c. therein. By Alexander W. 
Weddell. Published in 1947. 76 pages, illustrated. Bound in red morocco. 


$20.00. 


THE SPANISH JESUIT MISSION IN VIRGINIA, 1570-1572. By Clifford M. 
Lewis and Albert J. Loomie. Published in 1953. 294 pages, illustrated. Bound 
in tan buckram. $7.50. 


GENERAL LEE’S PHOTOGRAPHER: The Life and Work of Michael Miley. 
By Marshall Fishwick. Published in 1954. 94 pages, illustrated. Bound in gray 
linen. $7.50. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF VIRGINIA, From Whence is Inferred a Short View 
of Maryland and North Carolina. By Hugh Jones. Edited by Richard L. Mor- 
ton. Published in 1956. 309 pages, illustrated. Bound in brown buckram. $5.00. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN SMITH, ENGLISH SOLDIER. By Henry Wharton, Trans- 
lated from the Latin Manuscript with an Essay on Captain John Smith in 
Seventeenth-Century Literature by Laura Polanyi Striker. Published 1957. 101 
pages, illustrated. p fees in green buckram. $4.00. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE BY THE SOCIETY: 


THE COLONIAL VESTRY BOOK OF LYNNHAVEN PARISH, PRINCESS 
ANNE COUNTY, VIRGINIA, 1723-1786. Transcribed and edited by George 
Carrington Mason. Published in 1949. 151 pages. Bound in buckram. $5.co. 


COLONIAL CHURCHES OF TIDEWATER VIRGINIA. By George Carrington 
Mason. Published in 1945. 381 pages, illustrated. Bound in blue buckram. 
$10.00 


THE SOUTHERN HISTORICAL SOCIETY PAPERS: Monthly or bi-monthly 
Papers issued prior to Volume 13 which are still in print, $1.00 each, Volumes 13 
to 17 and 23 to 50, inclusive, $5.00 per volume, paper bound. Volumes 51 and 
52, $7.50 per volume, paper bound. 
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The definitive history for our age. . . 


COLONIAL VIRGINIA 


by RICHARD L. MORTON 


ele al oe almost half of America’s life was lived in its Colonia] Era. 
Most of the attitudes and institutions which distinguish our country were shaped 
in the dramatic founding years — from the Jamestown planting to the ousting of the 
French from the North American Continent. In these formative years was born that 
“new man,” the American, whose deeds and ideas created the United States. 

To these years and to the state that best exemplified them, Dr. Richard L. Morton, 
distinguished scholar of Williamsburg, has devoted a lifelong study, resulting in 
this masterful work, the definitive history of Virginia's birth and youth. From rare 
manuscript materials and from wise evaluation of previously published studies, he has 
fashioned in these two impressive volumes the whole prodigious and complex story — 
in all its human and social aspects as well as its political and economic ones — of early 
Virginia, the cradle of democracy in Colonial America. 

The first volume carries the story of Virginia from its founding to the arrival in 1710 
of vigorous, adventuresome Governor Alexander Spotswood. In this Tidewater Period, 
the English newcomers to tne Virginia forests won their brutal fight against disease, 
hunger, Indians, and inexperience. The second volume continues the story from 1710 
to the threshold of the Revolution, perhaps the most exciting and least known period 
in Virginia’s early history. In this era, when Williamsburg was the capital, the 
foundation was laid for the solution of such problems as those arising from tobacco 
production, land distribution, and Indian hostility. Here is told. also the story of the 
first “westward movement.” This volume culminates in a full account of the great 
War for Empire. With its successful conclusion, Virginia's state of mind was estab- 
lished — the road was open toward Revolution and the foundation of the United States. 

These two authoritative and distinguished volumes will stand unchallenged as the 
final word for our age on Virginia's first generations — an enriching work for the 
library of every thoughtful American. 


» 


Colonial Virginia, by Richard L. Morton, contains many rare and 
interesting illustrations and maps. The two volumes are beautifully 
bound in heavy cloth with gold stamping and each set is boxed in 
a distinctive slip-case. The price is $15.00 a set. 


Order from your bookseller 


Published by the University of North Carolina Press 
for the VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
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COMPLETE SET You are cordially invited to request 


Southern Historical 
Society Papers 
$400.00 f.0.b. Books on 
26 N. Seventh Strect History and Genealogy 


RicHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND We are currently engaged im reprinting 
119 E. Mary Srreer 


RicHMoNnD 19, VIRGINIA 


Books Bought, Sold, Exchanged 
Civil War + Virginiana + Religious 530 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 


GENEALOGICAL Book 
CoMPANY 


WE MOVE LIBRARIES 
and VALUABLES 


Modern dust-proof and water-proof vans. Workmen skilled 
in packing and handling books, pictures and other valu- 
ables. Moderate prices. 

TWO FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTED WAREHOUSES 


Private rooms if desired. 
Specially heated rooms for art pieces. 
Storage vaults for silver. 


Let Us Serve Your Moving and Storage Needs Anywhere East of the 
Mississippi 


BROOKS TRANSFER STORAGE CO.), Inc. 


ss Years in Business in Virginia 1224 W. BROAD ST., RICHMOND, VA. 


Please mention the Vincimia Macazina when writing advertisers 
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* Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. Vill, pp. 291-292. 
Original In the possession of the Virginia Historical Society. 
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one Trade of 
ned 
nichmond and Manchester 
is very considerable 
a thew That wes in 1791, and the merchants and 
ye 4 inhabitants were becoming acutely aware of the 
need for panking facilities the city: 4 
petitioning the Bank of the United states tO 
establish branch, they pointed out that— 
4 ,, the trade of Richmond and manchester is 
very considerable, and both of these places 4 
being situated at the Falls of James River and 
supported by extensive fertile and improving 
a Back Country: may be expected rapidly t° ‘Kal 
Richmond hes increased far beyond the 
5 expectations of its Merchants in 1791. panking 
facilities, $° urgently requested. have kept Ee 
oi pace with commerce, and First and Merchants 
ae (4 is first in serving the trade which remains 
“very considerable” 
Finst™ MERCHANTS 
NATION AL BANK OF RICHMOND 
me 
bis established & Surplus Over $20,000,000 


THE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF VIRGINIA 


SINCE 1871 + RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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